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All MSS. and letters relating thereto should be addressed to authority such as no King or President or Prime Minister 
the Editor, at 10 Great Quess Street, Kingsway, London,W.C.2. in Europe would dare to claim. He was offered the 


. ~ —Tr greatest task and the greatest opportunity that ever 


NW a week which has included the Miners’ ballot fell to the lot of an American President, and he proved 
} ™_ 7 . as > > » | » allio . . 
the Presidential Election in America, the first too small for them. He has remained the school- 
eatin seas" Ne the eal Option Act hag eee master to the end. Having failed in Paris to get a 
and the opening of one of the most sensational murder = rr = — te cena get td ee “ 
trials of recent years—not to mention the publication *. @0@ Be Wit leave es Wh os Cy ee 
of Mrs Asquith’s book—the Irish struggle has held its nically “at war.’ His name will surely go down to 
own in the columns of the daily Press. Soon we believe Posterity as one of the greatest of the great failures 
it will much more than hold its own. Slowly but surely of history. And the heart of the tragedy is that in 
public attention is being aroused to the urgency end stultifying: himself he has stultified the ideals and 
importance of a subject ag an point of view ‘“estroyed the hopes of millions of men and women 
of the future historian of our times, will most certainly all over the —_ " A 
dwarf every other movement or event of 1920. We 
print on another page an appeal to which we wish to 
draw attention. 


The Greek statesmen are still involved in the embar- 
rassment caused by Prince Paul’s refusal of the throne. 
* * * It is now a case of le roi est mort; cherchez le roi; and 

The overwhelming triumph of the Republicans in to find him is no easy task. There is no queue of appli- 
the Presidential Election in America seems to be much cants for this risky post; the only person who wants 
less a victory for Mr. Harding or for Republican it is Constantine, whom Greece is bound to resist. 
principles—whatever they may be—than a personel Jt may seem surprising that M. Venizelos does not 
defeat for President Wilson. And who will say that seize this extraordinarily convenient opportunity to 
that defeat was any more undeserved than it was un- make an end of the “ king business” in Greece. All 
expected ? For unquestionably Mr. Wilson has abused the Balkan countries have had sorry experiences with 
the enormous powers which the American Constitution their monarchs during the last two generations. But 
—that terrible incubus of American democracy—places practical considerations have determined M. Venizelos 
in the hands of the President. In his first term of in favour of a constitutional monarchy. There is no 
office he behaved as though he regarded himself as the general desire in Greece for a Republic. Moreover, 
mouthpiece of the nation. In his second term, and Greece is now an “empire” withnew elements in it, and 
especially in the latter part of it, when he had no longer it may well be, if not necessary, at least better tohave a 
any further period of office to look forward to, and no king rather than a president as figurehead. The Greek 
prospect therefore of having ever again himself to nation, again, is torn by factions, and a president 
seek the verdict of the electors, he behaved as if he would hardly be anything else but the nominee of one 
were the master of the nation, refusing to bow to the faction, the consequences of which would soon be 
manifest popular will, refusing even to compromise anarchy. Lastly, the setting up of a Republic would 
with it or to listen to any adviscr who did not agree enormously help the machinations of Constantine ; 
with him, and asserting to the utmost a personel he would no longer be making his appeal to the “ legiti- 
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mists,” but to all “ royalists.’ There is jo question, 
then, that a king will be sought for. Rumyy has been 
busy with the name of a Belgian prince, wh, js now at 
Eton, but there is no evidence that the Gre Govern- 
ment has suggested him. Meanwhile, the Jones of the 
Constantinists are running high M. Gsunaris, their 
leader, has returned to Athens, and is marking time 
till the forthcoming General Election Shiws “a the 
wind is blowing. The complete defegt o¢ the Veni- 
zelists (which, however, is not Robable) would put 
Constantine in a very strong PRition, though even then 
the opposition of the Payits, and particularly France, 
would have to be Tegioned with. On the other hand, 
& Ventnciiet vena might definitely settle the ex- 
King and persue him to let Prince Paul take the 
throne. 

* * * 


Mr. Bonar ’ 
4Law was able to announce in the House, 


a . 
py Tuesday that ‘“‘ the energetic steps taken to suppress 
the rising pave proved s ‘ssful, that there is no 
Pe have proved so omen as ul, the ! ms 
as use for serious anxiety ’’ about Mesopotamia. 
Sir Pere: ,. : a 
~y Cox has been busy, and an electoral law is in 
proces of drafting, for the creation of a representative 
COM; ress of all sections of the people of Mesopotamia. 
Meantime, a provisional Council of State has been set 
up, consisting of seventeen or eighteen notables, who are 
to function, under the direction of the High Com- 
missioner, at the head of various Departments- 
Finance, Justice, Education, Defence, Commerce and 
the rest. So far, so good. We congratulate Sir Percy 
Cox on the progress he has made. But now that he 
has “explained the policy of H.M. Government to all 
the important Sheikhs and leaders of opinion” in 
Mesopotamia, we should be very glad to have the policy 
of H.M. Government explained to the House of Commons. 
We want to know a great deal more about our achieve- 
ments and expenditure up to date, and about our future 
commitments. Nobody supposes that thé appointment 
of the Naqib of Bagdad as President of a Council of State, 
and the distribution of portfolios among leading mer- 
chants and lawyers of Mosul and Basrah, the former 
Qadhi of Mecca, an ex-Major-General in Feisul’s army, 
and a few other eminent persons, is much of a guarantce 
of the settlement of Mesopotamia, great improvement 
though it be on the previous anarchy. We have got a 
heavy and a costly task imposed on us by this unpopular 
adventure. We hope that Parliament will insist on 
the Government giving us honest information instead 
of dialectical displays by Mr. Lloyd George and rococo 
rubbish from Lord Curzon. 
cK ae x 


The results of the Local Option vote in Scotland are 
very striking. No one expected that prohibitionists 
and temperance reformers alike would suffer so over- 
whelming a defeat. The vote for a reduction of licences 
was insignificant, and the very few districts which have 
voted for “no licence”’’ seem all to be areas which were 
the least in need of reform. In short, there is no reason 
to suppose that anywhere in Scotland there will be any 
appreciable reduction of insobriety as a consequence of 
this week’s vote. This result may be of real value if it 
is accepted as a demonstration of the essential futility 
of the Local Option system, and thus leads to the 
examination of other methods of reform. If temperance 
reformers find that they cannot secure the abolition of 


the public-house, even in a country which is supposed 
to have a far stronger temperance movement than any 
other part of the British Isles, is it too much to hope 
that some of them at least will turn their attention to 
the problem of how to improve the public-houses that 
we have? It is a problem which is only, or chiefly, 
difficult because so many of those who should be helping 
to solve it are apparently fearful lest reform should 
weaken the case for prohibition. 


ok * * 


The coal strike has come to an end, but under 
conditions which are far from satisfactory. In the first 
place, the terms of settlement have been accepted in 
face of a small adverse majority, and only by virtue of 
the rule of the Miners’ Federation, which makes a two- 
thirds majority necessary for the continuance as well 
as for the declaration of a strike. In the second place, 
the aggregate vote is considerably smaller than in the 
previous ballots, and these abstentions probably repre- 
sent an opinion which, while it was not prepared to 
advocate continuance of the strike, was also unwilling 
to endorse the terms of settlement. It is manifest that 
the terms are exceedingly unpopular with almost 
every section of the miners, and the seriousness of this 
lies in the fact that the men are returning to work in a 
temper which is distinctly unfavourable to increased 
output. That, during the next few months, output 
will increase, we have little doubt; for the material 
conditions are such as to make the increase practically 
certain whatever the mood of miners or owners may be. 
But that the increase will be what it might easily be 
under the right psychological conditions we are by no 
means assured. It is probable that a considerably 
higher output would have been secured if the Govern- 
ment had granted the 2s. on the strength of nothing 
more than a simple promise by workers and employers 
to do their best to ensure greater production. 


* * oe 


No doubt, however, it was too much to hope that the 
Government, having once taken up its unfortunate 
stand in favour of the “‘ datum line,” would agree to 
depart altogether from its position. There was, there- 
fore, no middle course between an acceptance of this 
mistaken principle in some form and a fight to a finish, 
and that being so, however wrong the principle may be, 
the miners were undoubtedly wise to accept it. It is 
not likely in any case to have a long life. Everything, 
of course, now depends on the result of the forthcoming 
negotiations between the miners and the owners both 
for the establishment of joint committees to improve 
output and for the formulation of a permanent scheme 
for regulating wages. The most powerful factor in 
reconciling the miners’ leaders to the acceptance of the 
terms of settlement was the prospect of securing at last 
the National Wages Board which the Miners’ Federation 
has been demanding for the past eight or nine years. 
The importance of this, in the miners’ eyes, lies in their 
belief that it involves the recognition of the financial 
unity of the industry for wage purposes, and the making 
permanent of the national negotiations which they have 
succeeded in establishing during the war period. The 
main ground of the miners’ opposition to the recent 
Mines Act lay in their fear that it meant a reversion to 
sectional dealing with wage-questions by each coalfield 
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in isolation. This danger they believe they have now 
averted. It would be rash, however, to predict that 
the settlement arrived at this week means the beginning 
of an era of peace and prosperity in the mining industry. 
That will not be secured by any patched-up settlement 
arising out of a strike, but only by a considered policy 
of reorganisation, applied to the industry as a whole. 
%* * * 

Further meetings have taken place during the week 
on the question of dilution in the building industry. 
The Government has formally placed before the Trade 
Unions its scheme for the introduction of a large number 
of ex-Service trainees to work on housing jobs specially 
allocated to them under skilled supervision. The 
Trade Unions have replied, not with a refusal to con- 
sider the proposal, but with a request to the Govern- 
ment to state what guarantees it is prepared to offer 
against future unemployment among building workers 
in the event of the Unions accepting the scheme. The 
Government has so far made no definite offer on this 
point, but it is probable that concrete proposals will 
be put forward this week-end. According to the reports 
which reach us, the Unions are fully prepared, if suit- 
able guarantees are forthcoming, to agree to a con- 
siderable augmentation of the present personnel of 
the industry by ex-Service men. Thisscheme is entirely 
separate from the proposals previously put forward by 
the Government for the introduction of dilution into 
all sections of the industry. Those proposals have not 
been formally withdrawn, but, if the special ex-Service 
scheme goes through, it is not likely that much more 
will be heard of them. The Unions have not at present 
in any way committed themselves to acceptance. The 
body which is negotiating with the Government—the 
National Federation of Building Trades Operatives— 
has no power to accept dilution, but only to recommend 
any scheme which it considers satisfactory to the favour- 
able consideration of its affiliated Unions. It is with 
the separate Unions that the final decision will rest, 
and until the detailed proposals and guarantees are 
known it is impossible to forecast their attitude. It 
is satisfactory, however, that negotiations seem at last 
to be proceeding smoothly and that the Government 
seems to have recognised the need for effective guarantees. 

x oy x 


Sooner than most people at all expected, the “ left 
wing” majority of the German Independent Socialists 
and the German Communist Party have determined 
upon fusion. The smaller Communist Labour Party, 
which is on the whole Syndicalist in attitude, may also 
merge itself in the new organisation, which will thus 
become by far the largest and strongest Communist 
organisation outside Russia. It is not yet possible to 
estimate in what proportions the rank and file of the 
Independent Socialists will divide themselves between 
Left and Right, or what will be the new orientation 
of the Right Independents in face of the changed 
political conditions. The Right retains, apparently, 


the Freiheit and some considerable part of the Party 
machinery, and it certainly cannot be dismissed as 
likely to be unimportant. As in the case of our own 
Independent Labour Party, there are clear indications 
that in its search for a central policy it is tending 
towards Guild Socialism, which is just now attracting 
considerable notice in Germany. The British I.L.P., 





whose Administrative Council has just recommended 
to the branches for adoption a new programme which 
is largely Guild Socialist, is in close touch with the 
minority of the German Independents. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the latter, any more than the I.L.P., 
will succeed in discovering between Communism and the 
policy of the “right wing” any sufficient basis for the 
creation of a separate political party, still less of a 
Fourth International, such as appears to be in con- 
templation. 
* * a 

For the first time, an All-Indian Trades Union Con- 
gress has been meeting in Bombay, and has appointed 
a committee with instructions to draw up plans for a 
permanent organisation. The Trade Union movement 
in India, of course, is still in its infancy, but it has 
made remarkable strides during the last few years, 
and is rapidly substituting organised methods of col- 
lective bargaining for the sporadic mass-action which 
marked the earlier strike movements among Indian 
factory-operatives. It is strongest in Madras and 
Bombay, and there are still many parts of India to 
which it has not penetrated at all. The significance 
of this week’s Congress lies largely in the fact that, 
by bringing together the various provincial movements 
which have hitherto developed almost independently, 
it will considerably facilitate the expansion of the 
Unions into areas which have hitherto remained un- 
organised. Trade Unionism on the British model is, 
of course, not easy to apply to Indian conditions, and 
good leaders drawn from the ranks of the factory 
workers themselves are not easy to find. Even without 
Unions, however, the Indian factory workers have 
shown, in more than one strike, a considerable power 
of spontaneous combination, and it is generally sdioved 
that the movement will now spread very rapidly, 
especially if it confines itself mainly to economic affairs, 
and avoids, as it has done so far, entanglement in the 
internal differences among the various sections of the 
Nationalist movement. There is need enough for 
drastic improvements in the position of the Indian 
factory workers, and even the carrying out of the 
resolutions of the Washington Conference, at which 
India was represented, is likely to demand all the 
pressure that organised Indian Labour is able to apply. 

* a * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—The hanging of 
Kevin Barry, captured during an attack on a military 
lorry in which two soldiers were killed, has kindled 
in Ireland even fiercer resentment than the death of 
Terence MacSwiney. Technically, the Government 
were within their rights in ordering the execution of 
this boy of eighteen. But Barry was condemned less 
in a spirit of devotion to abstract legality, or in the 
belief that his death would act as a deterrent, than 
because the military chiefs demanded a blood sacrifice. 
In private, members of the Government did not deny 
that the execution would be a political mistake, but 
Downing Street as usual surrendered in face of the 
ultimatum of Whitehall. Earl Curzon justifies shooting 
at sight by police and soldiers on the ground that there 
is a war in Ireland, and when revolutionaries, as in 
the fight in which Barry took part, observe the rules 
of war, their offence, however great, is not cold-blooded 
assassination. So far from Barry obtaining any con- 
sideration, he was denied the rights which the most 
atrocious criminal can claim. No one in Ireland has 
any doubt as to the accuracy of his sworn account of 
the savage man-handling to which he was subjected 
after arrest, with the main object of terrorising him 
into disclosing the names of his associates. Personally, 
Barry did not complain, and he met his death with a 
gay defiance in which there was no touch of brag- 
gadocio. When informed that all hopes of a reprieve 
were at an end, he is reported to have said with a smile, 
A2 
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* Yes, that sort of thing happens only in cinema plays.” 
Have members of the Government in the intervals of 
their noisy rhetoric about murder ever set themselves 
to examine the motives which lead high-spirited and 
generous boys like Kevin Barry to welcome death 
by the hangman’s hands as an honour ? 

* a * 


A Po.iricaAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—General Election kites, 
though still hoisted on occasion by newspapers in touch 
with Downing Street, are no longer flown by Ministers 
on their own account. I think it was Mr. Bonar Law 
who first realised the uselessness of a reiterated but always 
unfulfilled threat of this kind—a truth brought home to him 
one day last Session when, in the middle of a solemn warning 
of what the Government might be driven to by unreasonable 
criticism, he was dismayed to discover that the House was 
yawning. Probably the Prime Minister, through his friends, is 
now testing the electoral pulse merely from force of habit. All 
the same, if his personal position as head of a predominantly 
Unionist Ministry were more secure, I might be inclined to 
suspect some preparation for a fresh coup, if only for the reason 
that we are now promised a reissue of the German-Irish plot 
farrago first published before the 1918 election. 
* * * 

I am interested to observe in this connection that yet another 
of Downing Street’s mirrors has been soberly reflecting a somewhat 
fanciful conjecture of my own of some months back—that 
circumstances might arise in which Mr. Lloyd George and his 
Parliament, so far from rushing prematurely into a dissolution, 
might yet feel it to be their duty to re-enact the Septennial Act. 
As shown by the fate of the 1910 Land ‘Taxes and the coming 
fate of the 1914 Home Rule Act, there is a roundabout or back- 
stairs way of accomplishing such ends. In this instance all 
that would be required would be to supersede the Parliament 
Act, quinquennial term and all, by bringing in and carrying 
through an otherwise featureless Second Chamber Reform Bill. 

* * * 

Nightmareish as the suggestion may look, I hesitate to bar 
it out altogether. Think of the arguments in its favour. “If 
Mr. Asquith, in time of mere external warfare ’—it is Mr. Lloyd 
George who is speaking, say, in the Autumn Session of three 
years hence—* was allowed to lengthen the life of his Parliament, 
why am I, in the yet darker hour of democratic peril, to be 
debarred from extending the term of mine?” As for the House 
of Lords, what obstacle would that body be likely to interpose 
assuming, that is to say, that the peers were secured in all their 
essential privileges, and bribed into the bargain with the repeal 
of a statute notoriously wounding to their self-esteem? On 
the whole, I find myself almost persuaded to be a septennialite, 
or, at any rate, to regard that theory as rather more plausible 
than Mr. Garvin’s trustful dream of an immediate sweating- 
down dissolution, with the Prime Minister egging on the elec- 
torate to give the oppressed Opposition a chance—more particu- 
larly (for that, I gather, is what is really implied) in the over- 
stocked preserves of Sir George Younger. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, the appetite of Liberal Coalitionism for an carly 
dissolution cannot possibly be whetted by what is now going on 
in the Wrekin Division. In that constituency, as in many 
others represented at the General Election by Liberal supporters 
of the Government, the local Unionists want a candidate of their 
own, and, failing compliance with their demand, appear to be 
resolved either to withhold their votes altogether or to vote 
for any independent candidate who may put up. Probably 
in this case Captain Guest, rather than run the risk of a Labour 
success, will allow his coupon to be torn up. But what an omen 
for the rest of his flock ! 

* * * 

In a recently published volume of character-sketches I find 
this poignant reproach attributed to the Prime Minister: ‘ And 
when I try to give them five shillings a week in their old age, I 
am called the ‘ cad of the Cabinet.” As an illustration of the 
mutability of political animosities, the abusive phrase at the 
close of the sentence has a somewhat peculiar interest. If I 
remember rightly, it appeared during the land taxes controversy 
of ten years ago as the title of a leading article generally attributed 
to the versatile and vivacious pen which only the other day was 
acclaiming the same statesman as the lion of the Cabinet. As 


to the general reference to old-age pensions, the comment 
suggests itself that it represents a more than usually incautious 
attempt to filch an Asquithian feather. 


AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN 
PRESS 


HE Speaker on Tuesday and again on Wednesday 
refused to allow the House of Commons to 
discuss the “ reprisals’’ campaign in Treland 

on the ground that there was “ no sufficient evidence ” 
of the occurrence of any of the alleged outrages, that 
newspaper reports were only second-hand evidence, 
and that no discussion could properly take place except 
on the basis of official reports. It was a ruling for 
which, we suppose, it would be difficult to find any 
parallel in the long history of the Speaker’s illustrious 
office. Partisanship carried in such circumstances to 
such lengths would be indecent even in a party leader 
—as Mr. Bonar Law scems to have felt when he assured 
the House that the Speaker would not maintain his 
veto if official reports were not promptly forthcoming. 
Exhibited from the Speaker's Chair it represents a 
most notable step down the slope towards the total 
destruction of the credit and authority of Par- 
liamentary institutions in this country. 

We are not going to recite here the evidence con- 
cerning the reprisals campaign. There is not a man 
of repute in public life who does not recognise that the 
evidence is complete and overwhelming. We venture 
to say, further, that there is not one member either 
of the Government or of the House of Commons who 
amongst his private friends would dream of denying 
the existence of the campaign of arson, outrage and 
murder now being carried on in Ireland by the armed 
forces of the Crown. Only on the question of direct 
responsibility is there any room for honest difference 
of opinion. There are people who, in spite of the refusal 
of any enquiry, in spite of Sir Hamar Greenwood’s 
boast that he has “‘ got them on the run,” and in spite 
of the admissions which are gradually being wrung 
from official apologists, still believe that the Govern- 
ment has not instigated and does not even approve 
of the campaign. We need not quarrel, however, over 
a question, which, after all, is of comparatively small 
importance beside the fact that somehow and by 
somebody, such a reign of violence and terror has been 
established in Ireland as has not been known in any 
civilised country in modern times. If one half of the 
stories of murder and actual torture, which are being 
published all over the world, are true—for we still 
hope that a judicial investigation might demolish or 
mitigate the worst of them-—it is hard to sce how the 
stain that will rest on the name of England can ever 
be wiped out. Who in future shall we be that we 
should affect superiority to the unspeakable Turk? 

Before such a prospect the time seems to have come 
for desperate remedics. The Government has proved 
deaf to every appeal either for an investigation, or 
for a cessation, of its reprisals campaign, and now 
the Speaker secks to obstruct even the discussion of 
it in the House of Commons. Another incident which 
has occurred this week vastly increases the urgency 
of action. Mr. Hugh Martin, the correspondent of 
the Daily News, has for some time past been making 
himself a marked man in Ireland by the thoroughness 
of his investigations and the fullness and courage of 
his reports. Whether those reports are true in detail 
we do not know, and unless there is an investigation 
we never shall know, but they seem to bear every mark 
of authenticity and painstaking compilation. As a 
result, his life has been specifically and directly threat- 
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ened by the Black and Tans; he dare not sleep in the 
same place for two nights running. Sir Hamar Green- 
wood promised to investigate the matter—and on 
Thursday a wholly unconvincing dementi was duly forth- 
coming. Meanwhile he reassured the House with the 
declaration that Ireland to-day “is the freest country 
in the world.” Mr. Martin’s circumstantial story, 
however, is corroborated in every detail by the cor- 
respondent of the Evening News, and it is impossible 
to doubt its complete truth. It is first-hand evidence, 
all of it, but in this case the Speaker prefers to wait 
for the necessarily second-hand evidence which Sir 
Hamar Greenwood is to produce. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Martin will leave Ireland promptly, since, 
unless the Government has much more complete control 
over the reprisals than it has ever exhibited or admitted, 
his life in that country seems likely to be short, and 
his evidence is wanted. We do not suggest that the 
threatening and harrying of English journalists is part 
of the official reprisals policy. Even Sir Hamar Green- 
wood dare not boast that he has got the journalists 
“on the run.”” But until the Government decides to 
stop the reprisals policy as a whole it will have no real 
power to protect men like Mr. Martin. 


A matter more important however than the life of 
any journalist is the effect which such a threat may 
have upon all our sources of information as. to what 
is going on in Ireland. Newspaper correspondents 
are usually men of more than average courage, but 
it is asking a great deal of any man to expect him 
to face death—and probably not a quick death—for 
the sake of telling the whole truth about events in 
which he is only professionally concerned. The threat 
to Mr. Martin threatens all the sources of our real 
knowledge of the situation in Ireland, and it is a threat 
which obviously cannot be removed by any official 
disclaimer or assurance as long as the reprisals 
campaign goes on. 


In these circumstances, failing the immediate granting 
of an independent judicial enquiry, we can see only 
one thing to be done. We must appeal to the outside 
world to save us from ourselves. A number of 
pro-Irish-Americans have recently constituted a 
Commission in Washington to enquire into the truth 
of the struggle in Ireland. The Commission consists 
of a large number of well-known Americans, but its 
impartiality is, to say the least, open to question, 
and we doubt both the real value of its enquiry and 
the weight which any report it may make will carry 
in any quarter on this side of the Atlantic. We suggest 
that there is something much more valuable which 
Americans can do. Let the American Press send over 
an army of its ablest and most trusted correspondents 
large enough to cover every county in Ireland. The 
British Government will then be faced with this alter- 
native: it will either have to exclude these journalists 
from Ireland—and thus admit all; or else it will 
have to take effective means to secure that they are not 
touched or threatened ; for insane as it is it will recognise 
the impossibility of allowing any American subject to be 
* handled ” by the Black and Tans. We are very 
conscious of the humiliation involved in this appeal. 
We have never admitted the right of America or any 
other country to interfere in the Irish question. It is 
a British, not an international, question. But the 
ultimate humiliation for Great Britain involved in a 
continuance of the present state of affairs in Ireland 
Seems to us to be so great and so unbearable as to 
outweigh every other consideration. 





THE PAWNBROKERS’ PROBLEM 


The Reparations Commission has authorised the Austrian 
Government to borrew upon the security of its famous collection of 
Gobelin tapestries a sum sufficient to purchase 60,000 tons of such 
focdstuffs as are most urgenily needed. This concession is dependent 
upon the Government's compelling the peasants to deliver three- 
tenths of their corn to the Food Ministry—Revren. 


HAT laconic message from Vienna is an illu- 
minating commentary on the tragic farce of 
the new Austria that was composed by the 
statesmen at Paris last year. Here is the 

grim story of national bankruptcy and _ individual 
destitution, cold, hunger, unemployment, disease, death. 
Here is a starving metropolis which the countryside 
will not feed, a nation directed by foreign officials, 
kept alive by foreign charity. But the charity is 
limited, and it is, as has been very properly decided, 
degrading to boot. The final touch of comic relief 
has been introduced by the philanthropic foreigners 
setting up as pawnbrokers. The State’s first task 
to put its art treasures in pledge, which is easy; its 
second is to exercise authority over its subjects, which, 
in present circumstances, may be difficult to the point 
of impossibility. 


is 


All the world knows of Austria’s misery, and there 
is no need to repeat the ghastly details. But it is worth 
while to remind the world of what it constantly forgets 

that the problem there is not merely to alleviate 
distress, to “tide over”’ temporarily. The Austria 
created by the Treaty of St. Germain is an economic 
impossibility. Imagine a France reduced to Paris 
with its neighbouring provinces—the Ile de Franee, 
Touraine, the Orleanais, Champagne—cut off from the 
sea, ringed with hostile peoples, starved of the coal 
or raw materials or corn that must come from outside, 
and forbidden to unite with a large section of other 
Frenchmen over its borders. Then you have something 
like a parallel to the actual state of Austria. Of the 
total population of 6,000,000 Austrians to-day, nearly 
2,000,000 are packed into Vienna, and the greater 
part of these are parasites. A vast number of them 
are persons whose occupation is gone for ever, officials 
and administrators of the provinces now lost. Others 
are unemployed, because their factories and workshops 
are closed, or because those for whom they once worked 
are now penniless and no longer require their services. 
Over against the parasitic capital stand the provinces. 
There food is produced, not an abundance it is true, 
yet a very considerable quantity. But the peasants 
will not supply the town, or will only supply on their 
own extortionate terms. The writ of Vienna no longer 
runs far; in all the provinces indeed, save Lower 
Austria—the “Home Counties”’ so to speak—there 
are parties for regional autonomy; in some the cry 
is not merely lés von Wien, but lés von Oesterreich. 

Here, then, is one grand difficulty with which the 
new Government is faced. The Christian Socialists 
who will compose it are said to be confident of their 
own capacity. The victory which their party won 

at the recent polls was helped by the belief of a good 
many of the electors that the Social Democrats had 
proved themselves incompetent, and had actually 
aggravated the general economic distress. But miser- 
able as may have been the achievements of the late 
Government, it is difficult to see how the new one will 
do much better. It will, of course, start in a morass 
of bankruptcy. The budget for the year ending on 
March 31st shows a deficit of twelve and a-half thousand 
million crowns (nominally equal to £520,000,000). 
In the foreign exchanges the crown is not worth one 
farthing of our money. Its purchasing price in Vienna 
may be judged from the statement that a pair of boots 
might be bought for 6,000 crowns. We do not know 
what the financial programme of the new Government 
is to be; but we cannot imagine that it will be anything 
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but a hollow mockery. But all this, it may be said, 
need not be an obstacle to the forcing of the peasants 
to disgorge their corn. Possibly not, and it may be 
that the attempt might be successful, though it is to be 
noted that the Christian Socialists are largely de- 
pendent on the support of the very people whom they 
are asked to coerce. It is not unusual for a government 
to sacrifice the principles of its party, but to sacrifice 
its material interests is a short way to the guillotine. 
Suppose, however, that this miracle is accomplished, 
how far shall we have got ?. Can any Austrian Govern- 
ment, whether it be Christian Socialist or genuine 
Socialist, bourgeois or proletarian, do anything scrious 
to arrest the ruin of the country? The answer is that 
it can make efforts, and that these efforts will be of 
importance in so far as they affect forcign nations, 
but the real decision is in the hands of the foreign 
nations. We have said that Austria, as she stands 
at present, is an impossibility; she cannot support 
herself. To talk of her “ perishing’’ is, of course, a 
mere metaphor ; she cannot be blotted out of existence. 
Nor can she continue to live indefinitely on charity. 
or on credits. Her supply of Gobelins or other pawn- 
able assets is not inexhaustible. There are, in fact, 
three practicable alternatives open to her—or rather, 
open to the Powers of Europe, since it is they who are 
the masters of her destiny. She can become a member 
of a “ Danubian Federation,” she can join Germany, 
or she can join the Little Entente. 

The idea of the Danubian Federation has found many 
advocates in France. A group of states which should 
inelude Austria, with a Bavaria detached from the 
rest of Germany, and a sound, reactionary Hungary, 
would have several solid advantages beyond the salva- 
tion of the wretched Austrians. But this French 
** Mittel-Europa’’’ does not commend itself to many 
people outside Paris and Budapest. The opposition 
which the mere broaching of the scheme has aroused 
is significant enough. It is a scheme that is not likely 
to be put into practice, and would have a very short 
life if it were. The way to the second alternative is, 
of course, still blocked by the Treaties of Versailles 
and St. Germain. We do not know how many people 
in this country still support the unjust and insane 
provision against Austria joining herself to Germany. 
No doubt the majority of “the hard-faced men who 
have done well out of the war” at Westminster have 
not relented. But the real obstacle is certainly in 
the hard-faced men in France, who have done less 
well out of the war and are consequently the more 
implacable. It may be that presently, when the 
French are persuaded, or are forced by the logic of 
events, to take longer views of European policy, they 
will change their mind on this point. But for the 
present the prospects of a junction of Germany and 
Austria appear very slight. There remains, then, the 
third course, the alliance of Austria with her neigh- 
bours in the Little Entente. The economic advan- 
tages of such an alliance are obvious. Nor need it 
prejudice Austrian policy in regard to her attachment 
to Germany later on, if she should still desire that, 
when it becomes possible. There are difficulties, of 
course. There would doubtless be some opposition 
from certain of the Great Powers. There are still, 
to put it mildly, strained relations between the Austrians 
and the Czechs and Jugo-Slavs.. Nevertheless, the 
omens are propitious. There has been recently a 
valuable interchange of views between the govern- 
ments of Vienna and Prague. And it is reported now 
that a meeting in the near future of all the Succession 
States at Pressburg is contemplated, at which economic 
questions, such as tariffs, transport and currency, will 
be discussed. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 


importance of such a conference, and if it should prove 
to be true also, as rumour has it, that the Great Powers 


are consenting parties, Austria might well indulge 
herself in hope. 

But, for the moment, Austria is practically helpless 
in our hands. Apart from all considerations of senti- 
ment and humanity, it is perfectly clear that neither we 
nor Italy nor France can afford to leave her alone, 
At present she is a dead weight that we are carrying, 
Is it worth our while to prevent her from standing 
on her own feet ? The policy of using her for our own 
purposes in the game of European diplomacy has been 
pursued steadily for the past eighteen months. It 
has helped to keep Central Europe embroiled, and it 
will, if persisted in, produce yet more mischievous 
results. The pawnbroking business in Vienna is not 
an agreeable occupation for the victors in a world war, 
and the sooner we can have the Gobelin tapestries 
redeemed and close our shutters, the better for all of 
us. The international pawnbrokers’ problem may 
appear to the statesmen of London and Paris hard to 
solve. It would be easy but for their own short- 


sightedness. 


THE NEW ULSTER ARMY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 


\ \ Y HEN the Bolsheviks proposed to set up in Poland a 

“‘ civic militia,” recruited from industrial workers, 

the British Government denounced the scheme as 

a crime against humanity, and Mr. Balfour in an indignant 

despatch declared that the principle of making armed 

control the monopoly of a class could not be tolerated in 

any modern State. Will Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. Balfour 

deign to explain how the unpardonable sin of the Bolsheviks 

in Poland becomes enlightened statesmanship when adopted 
by ‘the British rulers of Ireland ? 

The new special constables who are to be enrolled in the 
Carsonite counties will constitute, as the official publication 
of their terms of service proves, a “ civic militia,” strictly 
in accordance with the Bolshevik model. And whereas 
it was only feared that the Polish workers, if given rifles, 
would use them for class purposes, the British Government 
proposes to arm and pay the Orangemen as a reward for 
making life intolerable for their political opponents. Had 
there been no outbreaks in Belfast, Derry, Lisburn and 
Banbridge, not a single special constable would have been 
enrolled, and these pogroms, as everybody knows, except 
apparently the Coalition majority in Parliament, were 
deliberately planned in the well-founded belief that the 
law-breakers would become the sole guardians of the law. 

Sir Hamar Greenwood makes a desperate attempt to 
obscure the truth by arguing that the appeal is not to a 
class but to all “ well-disposed citizens.”’ This, as he is 
well aware, is the merest pretence. Only in the Orange 
enclave have preparations been made to establish the new 
legionaries, and were the Government to take action in any 
other area Sir Edward Carson’s veto would be promptly 
employed. Even inside the six counties recruits are 
limited to those who are, in Sir James Craig’s phrase, 
‘true to the Unionist colours.’’ Within the last few weeks 
a circular has been issued to members of Belfast University 
O.T.C., urging them to accept commissions in the Civic 
Guard. The circular was sent only to Unionists, and a 
distinguished professor of Nationalist views, though he 
acted for a long period as sergeant-instructor, learned of 
its existence by accident. 

It is interesting to note that this document declares that 
the object of the force is “‘ to maintain the existing frame- 
work of Society.” The special constabulary is to be not 
only anti-Sinn Fein but anti-Bolshevik, a White Guard 
after the type of the forces now in arms in East Prussia 
and Bavaria. This, one suspects, constitutes a strong 
recommendation of the scheme in the eyes of Sir Edward 
Carson’s English backers, who no doubt cherish the hope 
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that this Iron Division, once it has crushed Republicanism 
in Ireland, can be utilised, if the need arises, to defend class 
interests elsewhere. English Labour has remained singu- 
larly blind to this aspect of the question. Probably it 
believes that the danger does not exist, but it is curious 
that no action has been taken to force the Government to 
disclose the full facts about the special constabulary. There 
have been many full-dress Parliamentary debates on much 
less important subjects. 


The term special constabulary is adroitly chosen to mis- 
lead simple folk who, arguing from their own experience, 
will conjure up a vision of zealous citizens armed with 
truncheon and whistle, and attribute comparisons with 
Bashi Bazouks to Irish hysteria. In the official announce- 
ment of the conditions of service it is laid down that the 
arms and equipment of the three classes into which the 
force is divided will be “ the same as those borne by the 
regular police of the district.””. The proclamation does not 
add for the information of English readers that the arms 
and equipment of the regular police in Ireland include 
rifle and bayonet, revolver, truncheon and Mills bombs. 
Of the three classes, the whole-time constables, who are to 
receive £3 17s. 6d. a week with uniform, rent and separation 
allowances, are intended to supersede the R.LC. in the six 
counties. Orangemen applaud the R.LC. on platforms; 
in private they make no concealment of their resolve to 
get rid of them simply because they are Catholics. In 
the last riots the Protestant mob made no distinction 
between police and supposed Sinn Feiners, and scores of 
Catholic constables and their families were driven out of 
their houses and their furniture used to make bonfires. 
Sir Edward Carson’s plan is to have these obnoxious 
Catholics transferred out of Ulster at the expense of the 
British Government before partition becomes an accom- 
plished fact. So long as the R.I.C. operate south of the 
Boyne, Ulster will crown them with laurels; north of it 
their reward at loyalist hands consists of brickbats and 
bullets. 


The part-time constables, who constitute the second 
class, are to have the privilege of electing their own officers, 
which means that the Ulster Provisional Government will 
exercise a veto on.the granting of commissions. Though 
they are nominally unpaid, an allowance will be made for 
wear and tear of clothes and boot-leather, and half-a-crown 
will be given for each drill attended in excess of one per week. 
Finally, there is to be a reserve of unpaid men who will 
only be called out in case of emergency. As yet no details 
of numbers are available, but the Orange Lodges, according 
to the Irish News, had already enrolled between 40,000 and 
50,000 of their members, ready to come forward, before 
the official notice calling for recruits was issued. Ina word, 
what has happened is that Sir Edward Carson has managed 
to transfer the burden of financing the Ulster Volunteers 
from the Tory Party to the British and Irish taxpayer, 
while retaining in his own hands complete control over the 
organisation. 


The Government profess to believe that by arming the 
Covenanters and giving them a free hand they will be trans- 
formed from looters and wreckers of Catholic property 
into pillars of the State, dispensing equal justice with rigid 
impartiality. Possibly this may be so, but the evidence 
is not reassuring. In the Belfast riots special constables 
were caught red-handed pillaging shops they were supposed 
to guard; in Lisburn the arrest of three Orange specials 
on a similar charge was followed by the resignation of three 
hundred of their comrades as a protest against the action 
of the R.LC. By great exertions the indignant three 
hundred were induced to resume duty, satisfied no doubt 
by assurances that very soon there would be no R.LC. to 
interfere with them. After all, why should Ulster Volun- 
teers have to submit to restrictions that are not imposed 
upon the Black and Tans ? 


Sir Ernest Clarke, the Ulster Under-Secretary, told Mr. 





Devlin that the new force was called into existence to preserve 
law and maintain order, but he had no answer to make to 
Mr. Devlin’s question why, if order in the other provinces 
could be maintained only by the Army of Occupation, a 
different principle should be set up in Ulster. The real 
object is not to keep the peace between rival factions, but 
to assert the supremacy of one faction. And Ulster Union- 
ists are thinking less of Belfast than of the problem that will 
confront them in Tyrone and Fermanagh when partition 
becomes an established fact. In these two counties the 
Nationalist majority, which already controls all the public 
boards, has declared its intention of refusing to recognise 
the Ulster Parliament, and is preparing to organise a cam- 
paign of passive resistance modelled on the tactics devised 
by Sir Edward Carson in his fight against the Asquith Bill. 
In face of the precedent of the Ulster Provisional Govern- 
ment, the British Cabinet cannot for shame’s sake interfere 
actively in a struggle of this kind, but its members are 
leaving nothing undone to ensure that the Carsonites shall 
have at their disposal a force sufficiently strong and well- 
equipped to dragoon the recalcitrant counties in the most 
thorough-going Cromwellian fashion. As a matter of fact 
the process has already begun. The Ulster Volunteers 
have established a curfew order of their own in the border 
counties, and their armed bands fire without warning on 
anyone found abroad after nine o'clock at night. Within 
the last ten days four men and a woman, proceeding on their 
lawful business, have been dangerously wounded by the 
bullets of these unauthorised patrols. The attitude of the 
Government is revealed by the fact that whereas in other 
parts of Ireland possession of arms or ammunition entails a 
sentence of penal servitude or at least two years’ hard 
labour, in the Carsonite areas, when the military discover 
rifles or revolvers, the owners are either released on bail or, 
as happened in twelve cases in County Down last week, 
are ordered to be fined one shilling. 

Even were there no precedents to serve as a warning, 
the scheme of arming sectarian and political partisans would 
be rejected with horror by any Government which retained 
a tincture of statesmanship. But in Ireland the experi- 
ment adopted by Castlereagh of recruiting an Orange 
Yeomanry to crush the United Irishmen supplies a prece- 
dent which only madmen would dare to ignore. It is suf- 
ficient to quote the considered verdict of Lecky, who was 
a Unionist politician as well as a historian : 

In great districts which were torn by furious factions, it (the 
Yeomanry) consisted exclusively of the partisans of one faction, 
recruited under circumstances well fitted to raise animosity to fever 
heat. Such men, with uniforms on their backs and guns in their 
hands, and clothed with the authority of the Government, but 
with scarcely a tinge of discipline and under no strict martial law, 
were now let loose by night on innumerable cabins. . . . Martial 
law is always an extreme remedy of the State, . . . but few things 
are more terrible than martial law when the troops are undisciplined, 
inadequate in numbers, and involved in the factions of the country 
they are intended to subdue. 

Castlereagh’s Yeomanry broke the United Irishmen in 
Ulster, and Sir Edward Carson’s legionaries, if given a 
free hand, may break the Irish Volunteers, but the statesmen 
who authorise the use of such weapons are not merely 
damning themselves in the eyes of posterity, they are also 
sowing a crop the harvest of which will be no less fatal to 
England than to Ireland. 


THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 


ABOUR has fared badly in the municipal elections 
this week. It has, indeed, when all the results 
are counted, neither lost nor gained appreciably ; 

but for Labour at the present time failure to advance is 
equivalent to retrogression, and there have been serious 
positive defeats in some of the most important industrial 
centres. At last year’s elections, Labour secured, in most 
parts of the country, remarkable municipal triumphs ; 
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almost nowhere have these been repeated in this year's 
contests. Labour seats have, indeed, as a rule been held ; 
but the attacks delivered by the numerous Labour candi- 
dates on seats previously held by representatives of other 
parties have been unsuccessful in the great majority of cases. 
What accounts for this comparative failure, and what is 
its positive significance in the region of municipal politics ? 

It is, of course, true that the unexpected magnitude of 
Labour’s advance at the elections last year served as a 
danger signal to the other parties, and caused them to 
expend far more money and energy on the marshalling of 
their forces for the present conflict. The element of sur- 
prise, the novelty of the untried local Labow: organisation, 
was no longer on the side of the Labour candidates. They 
were, in addition, faced more often than last year with a 
Coalition against them of other parties and groups, and the 
“party”? that has made the greatest gains this weck is 
that of the ‘‘ Independents,” who are in most cases nominees 
of the Liberal and Conservative Parties acting in alliance 
against Labeur. These, however, are not the fundamental 
reasons why Labour has failed to maintain its forward 
movement. ‘The reason lies partly in the fact that, in the 
electoral sense, the stock of Labour, for national and local 
election purposes alike, is at present somewhat depreciated : 
it lies far more in the extreme financial difficulties which 
face the municipalities under existing conditions, and make 
the cry for lower rates an extraordinarily effective one. 

Labour, indeed, is suffering not because it lacks, but 
precisely because it possesses, a constructive municipal 
policy. It is undeniable that, for the moment, the return 
of Labour to municipal power is likely to mean, in the 
majority of cases, increased expenditure and therefore, 
under the existing conditions, a rise in the rates. The rates 
are, indeed, increasing, and will increase while prices continue 
to rise, whatever party or group may be in power; but it 
is true to say that the carrying out of the Labour policy 
entails for the present additional municipal burdens. 
Labour is in favour of more and better education, of more 
adequate public health provision, of the duilding of more 
and better houses to be let at lower rents, of better pay for 
municipal employees, of the taking of fuller advanta.e of 
the permissive powers conferred by numerous Acts of 
Parliament—and all these projects, except those which are 
directly of a reproductive character, involve more expendi- 
ture from the municipal funds, whatever the compound 
interest with which this expenditure may really be repaid 
in public wealth and welfare. It is therefore correct to 
regard the setback which Labour has suffered this week 
as a cry for municipal economy and _ retrenchment. 
It is the fear of higher rates that has caused the rallying 
of all the forces that are opposed to an advanced municipal 
policy. Those who have voted against Labour this week 
have done so, for the most part, not because they are 
really opposed to the things which the Labour municipal 
policy represents, but because, under the existing condi- 
tions, they are simply not prepared to pay for them in the 
form of higher rates. It is not only the larger rate-payers 
who are in this mood: the tenant who knows that higher 
rates mean increased rents has also been influenced in many 
cases to cast his vote in favour of those who promise him a 
short cut to municipal retrenchment. 

It is, of course, easy to point out that the candidates who 
have been elected on the strength of a promise to reduce 
the rates will not be able to carry out the obligation into 
which they have entered, and that their parties may, at 
the next elections, have to pay the penalty of their failure. 
This, however, is merely to say that under the existing 
conditions of municipal politics, the “‘ outs” have usually 
the advantage, and that success is likely to come to each 
party alternately as a result of the disillusionment of the 
voter. Insofar as this isthe case, it means the sterility of 
municipal government and the failure to get any line of 
policy consistently followed. Everyone knows that, if 
our municipalities are to do their job properly, the whole 





system of local finance needs to be overhauled, and sources 
of revenue apart from the rates provided in order to make 
possible the proper expansion even of the existing local 
government services. 

Unfortunately, the parlous condition of our national 
finances makes any reorganisation of municipal finance, 
which must be carried through mainly by national legisla- 
tion, an exceedingly difficult matter. A Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who is only making his Budget balance, if at all, 
by the aid of the Excess Profits Tax and the sale of surplus 
war material, is not likely to turn a kindly ear to proposals 
for expanding the money-raising powers of the munici- 
palities in directions which he regards as likely to result 
in encroachments upon resources which he himself hopes to 
tap. He is more inclined to say that the local authorities 
must be content with what they can get when he has done 
his worst, and to favour the continuance of the present 
rating system because it trenches, less than any other method 
that has been proposed, on his own actual and possible 
sources of revenue. He must, it is true, in any case find 
considerable sums in aid of local expenditure on such services 
as housing and education; but the chances are that his 
reforming zeal is not so great as to make him grieve when the 
municipalities, driven by the pressure of their constituents 
to keep down their own expenditure on these services, 
thereby lessen the drain upon the national resources for 
grants in aid of their administration. 

We have, in fact, reached an impasse in local, as well as 
in national, finance. This has been clearly realised by the 
Labour Party, which has preached insistently the need for 
a fundamental reorganisation of local taxation, and the 
tapping of fresh sources of revenue by means of the taxation 
for local purposes of urban land values, the allocation to 
local purposes of a supplementary income tax, and the 
development of a more comprehensive system of grants 
inaid. Such changes, however, require legislation, and there 
is certainly no likelihood that they will be brought about 
by a Government of the complexion of the present Coalition. 
The ordinary municipal voter, therefore, passes them by, 
and, unless he is a Labour man by firm and definite convic- 
tion, votes for the ‘‘ reduce-the-rates ’’ candidate and hopes 
for the best. 

The second possible method of relieving the financial 
strain on the local authorities is by a rapid development of 
their revenue-producing services. Here again, however, 
there are serious difficulties. The present procedure for 
obtaining powers to conduct the most obviously useful 
services is both costly and dilatory, and the summary 
rejection of the Local Authorities (Enabling) Bill introduced 
into the House of Commons last year by the Labour Party 
showed very clearly that there is no chance of obtaining 
wider powers on any general basis from the present Parlia- 
ment. Moreover, the raising of the capital required for 
reproductive services is not, just now, at all an easy matter, 
and a Parliament which has no desire to see municipal 
enterprise extend will certainly do nothing to make it easier 
by bringing the national credit to the aid of the local 
authorities. Here and there expansions of municipal 
enterprise occur. A Conservative Council in Birmingham 
has set up as banker with results that are likely to ensure 
imitation elsewhere ; but the rate of progress of what used 
to be called ‘‘ Municipal Socialism” is slow, and very 
difficult to increase under the prevailing economic con- 
ditions. 

At every point, then, Labour finds the path by no means 
smooth for its municipal policy. The developments which 
it desires to further are, for the most part, supported by 
convincing arguments, and can be plainly shown to be 
necessary to national as well as local welfare. But local 
government is already feeling acutely the economic burdens 
left by the war—burdens of whose effect on national politics 
we are only slowly becoming sensible. Nationally, we are 
still in the spendthrift stage: we have made as yet no real 
attempt to balance our accounts or to find out where we 
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really stand. We still throw millions here and millions there, 
and put off to a more convenient season the placing of our 
finances on a permanent basis. The local authority, how- 
ever, if it has no war debt, has also no such emergency 
resource as the Excess Profits Tax or the sale of surplus 
materials. It has still to find the money which it must have 
for the current expenses of the various services it is com- 
pelled to provide by raising the rates. The effect of in- 
creased municipal expenditure upon the ordinary municipal 
voter is therefore direct and obvious, and his reaction is 
correspondingly simple. It is impossible, under such condi- 
tions, for a constructive municipal programme not to be 
a positive electoral disadvantage. 

This is true, despite the fact that the ordinary citizen 
is very much interested in housing, and does really want to 
see houses built, although he knows that they cost money. 
But the Ministry of Health has partly taken the sting out 
of the Labour housing campaign, both by attributing its 
own failures to the perversity of the building Trade Unions 
so persistently, and with such aid from the Press, as to 
carry widespread conviction, and also by insisting on the 
local authorities fixing the rents for new houses at an almost 
prohibitive level based on too near an approximation to the 
“economic rent” at the present cost of construction, 
Labour may promise more houses; but it has not, except 
within very narrow limits, the power to lower rents, even if 
it commands a municipal majority. 

The manifest conclusion, then, is that, it Labour's con- 
quest of municipal power, to which last year’s successes 
eaused so many prophets to look forward, is to depend on 
the persuasive force of Labour's constructive municipal 
programme, the chances of its rapid attainment are not very 
great. Forthefinancial dilliculties which have played the main 
part in determining the issue of this year’s clections are a 
national problem which can only be dealt with on national 
lines. It seems clear that a Labour Government would 
have to make one of its first dutics the fundamental reor- 
ganisation of local government areas and finance, and that 
such a reorganisation, accompanied by such measures as 
will put national taxation also on a permanent basis, are 
the indispensable conditions of any realisation in practice 
of the greater part of the Labour municipal programme. 
As a nation, we should be repaid tenfold for the additional 
expenditure which we should incur by placing our services 
of health, housing and education on a proper basis; but 
the taxpayer, when he studies the demand notes showered 
upon him by the various authorities which are entitled to 
tax and rate him, can hardly be blamed for taking a shorter 
view, particularly if he feels, as almost everyone does feel 
in the case of the rates, that the burden is unjustly and 
wrongly apportioned. Labour must therefore expect for 
a long time to come to find the ratepayers’ association a 
powerful competitor for the favour of the municipal voter. 
The conflict in municipal polities is between a constructive 
policy and a negation: the trouble is that the negation 
looks the cheaper, although it is ultimately far more costly 

in terms of national well-being. 


THE FASCINATION OF CRIME 


HE late editions of the London evening papers on 
Tuesday afforded amazing evidence of the popular 
interest in crime. Tuesday was one of the critical 

days in contemporary history. America was deciding at 
the Presidential election matters that affected the peace 
and welfare of the entire world. In England, Scotland and 
Wales the miners were voting on a matter that affected the 
health and comfort of every one of us, as well as of hundreds 
of thousands of poor people in France and Italy. In 
Scotland the people were deciding whether the perilous 
social revolution known as prohibition was to be allowed 
to break out in these islands. In the House of Lords, 





in the debate on Government outrages in Ireland, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was to announce whether he 
believed in God or not. But the evening papers cared for 
none of these things, or cared comparatively little. The 
one outstanding theme that devoured column after column 
of space was the trial of a solicitor of whom one had never 
heard till a few days ago on a charge of having murdered 
a sick woman in a place of which one had never heard till 
a few days ago. It may be doubted whether one person 
in a thousand grudged the immense amount of space given 
to the report of the trial. Most of us read the papers on 
Tuesday—column after column and word by word— more 
closely than we had read them at any time since the early 
days of the war, or, at least, since the affair of the brides 
in the bath. We read them as we used to read The Woman 
in White, absorbed, thrilled. On an ordinary day one can 
read a paper in a few minutes, because there is so little 
that is really “worth reading.” But on Tuesday the 
paper was a pennyworth that held one enthralled during 
a comparatively long railway journey. One could not 
have forgiven a sub-editor who had boiled down the evidence 
to the extent to which he would be allowed to boil down 
the greatest speech by the greatest living statesman, 

Our interest in trials in the criminal courts is sometimes 
denounced as morbid, and it is obviously not a good thing 
for the world that we should be so much more curious 
about an unimportant man accused of committing a murder 
than we would be about an important man who was known 
to haye written a great poem. We undoubtedly are, 
however, and even a nobody can become notorious by 
merely being placed in the dock. Part of our interest 
may be that of a gambler: we are excited because we are 
uncertain whether the man is guilty or not. ‘There is no 
doubt that, the greater the uncertainty, the keener is our 
interest. We see this even in a struggle for the cricket 
championship or in a horse race. Cricket became an unusually 
absorbing theme during the past summer because nobody 
knew till the last moment whether Yorkshire or Surrey 
or Middlesex was going to win the first place. Similarly, 
the Cesarewitch attracted a great deal of attention because 
of the general uncertainty as to the chances of Blue Dun 
and Holbeach and Bracket and a large number of other 
horses. But our interest in criminal trials is not confined 
to those in which we are in doubt as to the guilt of the 
accused man. Not many of us were in doubt as to the 
guilt of Crippen, but none the less he was the object of all 
eyes as he stood in the dock. It was his crime in which we 
were interested, not the uncertainty of his fate. We have 
heard it alleged that our interest in criminals is largely a 
perverted sportsman’s instinct. We enjoy the chase, it 
is said, with the prospect of a dead man for a prize. We 
are the rider after the fox, the dog after the cat, the cat 
after the mouse. This, we are willing to admit, may 
enter into our interest in crime, but it accounts at most 
for a small part of it. We have only to turn to literature 
to see that the fascination of crime for the human imagina- 
tion is based on something more creditable than the lust of 
killing. Most of the great dramatic poets have chosen 
murder as one of their most conspicuous themes, yet in 
the poets it is pity, not cruelty, that utters the last word. 
schylus shows us the Furies in pursuit of Orestes, but he 
does not put us in the mood of hunters as we read. 
Shakespeare shows us Othello committing his crime and 
paying the penalty with his dagger, but the rest is pity. 
It is true that we do not mourn when the undiluted sort 
of criminal meets his doom. We have no tears for Hamlet's 
uncle or for Iago. We have no regrets when the “ infelice 
Guido Franceschini” in The Ring and the Book is condemned 
to execution. Our attitude to murderers is as varied as 
our attitude to human beings in general. It would be 
almost true to say that we distinguish between good mur 
derers and bad. No one, we fancy, ever lived who would 
have any feeling but one of detestation for Othello’s murder 
of Desdemona, but we do not detest Othello. We regard 
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him as a good man who happened to be a murderer. The 
law makes little allowances for such distinctions, but 
ordinary human beings do. This is obvious on those 
frequent occasions on which some man is put on his trial 
for a crime passionel. Public opinion, especially in 
France, has a way of swinging on to the side of the accused 
iman. It is as though people felt that he was guilty of a 
crime of which almost anyone might have been guilty. 
He is in their view a man of one crime, not a habitual 
criminal. There are criminologists who say that such a 
man is unlikely ever to commit a crime again, and that 
there is therefore no danger to society in his acquittal. 
This is not easy to prove. Organised society is not, in any 
case, willing to take chances. Still, there is no doubt that 
we do hate a man far more bitterly for malice than for 
murder. If we do not suspect a murderer of malice, we 
may give our voice for his execution, but he does not go 
to the seaffold without our sympathy. There is no un- 
forgivable crime but cruelty. 

Mr. Galsworthy was accused some years ago of encour- 
aging a sentimental attitude towards crime when he asked 
us in Justice to sympathise with a weakling who had 
embezzled money. Mr. Galsworthy is undoubtedly a 
sentimentalist, but in this particular instance he expressed 
a view which is that of sound English common sense. He 
recognised the fact that there are good forgers as well as 
bad forgers—a fact which, if we were not so terrified of the 
risks run by our property, would be admitted by every- 
body. In private life, the average man is reluctant to 
press too hard on a man who is guilty of only one lapse into 
dishonesty. Every business firm, every political society, 
must again and again have left unpunished some trusted 
servant who, in a moment of temptation, has betrayed his 
trust. In such matters, it is only a hard man who will not 
give the criminal “another chance.”” Among dishonest 
employees, many are dismissed but few are prosecuted. 
Cynies will tell you that it is not often that the dishonest 
man justifies the leniency shown to him. The taint, they 
affirm, is there, and will break out again at an opportune 
moment. Even so, the reasonable man who remembers 
that Diogenes was unable to discover an honest man with 
the aid of a lamp does well to be lenient apart from any 
question of sentimentality. When the celebrated clergy- 
man-forger, Dr. Dodd, lay in prison, awaiting execution for 
his sins, it was the clear-headed Dr. Johnson who wrote to 
him: ‘‘ Be comforted. Your crime, morally or religiously 
considered, has no very deep dye of turpitude. It corrupted 
no man’s principles ; it attacked no man’s life. It involved 
only a temporary and reparable injury.””. Dr. Johnson was, 
perhaps, from one point of view, mistaken. He was, as we 
are reminded in the Johnson Club Papers, mistaken in hjs 
estimate of Dr. Dodd’s character. He wrote a “ dying 
speech * for the condemned man to leave with the sheriff 
on the day of execution, and in this he made the condemned 
man say: ‘‘ My life for some few unhappy years has been 
dreadfully hypocritical.” Dr. Dodd altered the word 
‘ hypocritical’ to “erroneous,” adding in a note that 
‘ with hypocrisy he could not charge himself.” That is the 
worst of criminals. It is well that other people should take 
a lenient view of their crimes, but it is not well that thev 
themselves should take a lenient view of their crimes. The 
criminal should be the object of the tolerance of other 
people, but of his own intolerance. But probably the human 
instinet of self-defence is so strong that it is impossible to 
sympathise with a criminal without making him feel like a 
hero. Man remains a vain creature to the end. 
even as he confesses his guilt. 
of his honesty in confessing it. 

If we have any sympathy with criminals, then, it should 
not be based on the probability that it will do the criminal 
any good, Its true foundation is a clear perception of the 
fact that after all the rest of us are not so very much better. 
It may safely be asserted,” says the Encyclopedia Britan- 


He is vain 
He is vain, if of nothing else, 





nica, “that the germ of crime is universally present in 
mankind, ever ready to show under conditions favourable to 
its growth.”’ That is a terrible saying—a saying unaccept- 
able to bishops and Cabinet Ministers—but all the world’s 
literature is there in support of it. Great poets do not 
choose criminals as their characters because of a curio- 
hunter’s interest in white blackbirds and three-legged foals. 
They choose them as protagonists in the eternal war between 
good and evil—a war in which most of us change sides even 
between the rising and the setting of the day’s sun. They 
know that Othello is ourselves in other circumstances, that 
even Raskolnikov is ourselves in other circumstances. The 
man who denounces crime most bitterly is but another 
aspect of the man who commits or countenances crime most 
vehemently. We saw an instance of this in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday when Lord Curzon, while condemning the 
crimes of Irishmen which ‘‘ would disgrace a Hottentot in 
the bush,” palliated the crimes of his own side which 
“would disgrace a Hottentot in the bush.” No poet or 
historian in the hour of inspiration could be guilty of such 
trifling with the facts of human nature. Let us quote the 
Encyclopedia again: “‘ It may safely be asserted that the 
germ of crime is universally present in mankind, ever ready 
to show under conditions favourable to its growth.’”” Who 
can doubt that Sir Hamar Greenwood has produced these 
“ favourable conditions ” in Ireland? Luckily, the average 
human being can go safely through life with the germ of 
crime in his system as he can with the germ of pneumonia. 
There are healthy influences at work to counteract the evil. 
But there is no doubt that both a plague of pneumonia and a 
plague of crime can easily break out as a result of favourable 
environment. And the average man is even more liable to 
crime than he is to pneumonia. That helps to explain our 
interest in crime. We are not mere sentimentalists. We 
are explorers of the Hell and the Heaven of the human heart. 


A NOTABLE DISCOVERY 


INCE 1906, or thereabouts, a heavy shadow has 
rested on the wholesome and profitable art 
of bee-keeping—the shadow of what has been 
badly called Isle of Wight Disease. Although 

it was first rampant in that island, we have little reason 
for believing that it originated there ; it seems to have 
been first recognised on the mainland, and it has spread 
from the South of England to the North of Scotland. 
There are, indeed, districts where it is unknown and 
immune apiaries here and there ; in certain areas it has 
reached a height and then waned; its ravages are 
sometimes masked by the vigour with which depleted 
hives are restocked ; but there is no doubt that it has 
been, and still is, a disastrous disease, profoundly dis- 
couraging to a fine industry. We have known of a 
farmer losing forty-nine out of fifty hives. It is a 
pathetic sight to see the bees, whose whole life is tuned 
to a high pitch of efficiency, becoming feeble, tremulous, 
and lethargic, losing their locomotor co-ordination, 
ceasing to be able to fly, crawling about in front of the 
hive, gathering in helpless clusters, and dying off in 
hundreds. A stricken bee with the typical symptoms 
of Isle of Wight Disease never recovers, though it may 
be kept alive by coddling for a considerable time ; and 
it seems that the recovery of a stock simply means that 
new bees are being produced at a rate much greater 
than that of the spread of the infectious disease. For 
there is no doubt as to the infectiousness. 

Hive bees are subject to half-a-dozen or more not 
uncommon diseases, which is the more intelligible (in 
contrast to the usual absence of disease in wild Nature), 
when we remember that they are domesticated animals, 
living in very artificial conditions, and often fed, prob- 
ably far too much, on artificial food. We cannot but 
wonder how much of the susceptibility of bees to pests of 
various kinds may be due to artificial feeding with sugar 
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which may be lacking in the vitamines (?) of nectar. 
It is also possible that some yeasts, which seem essential 
to the digestive processes of various insects, may be 
lacking in the artificial food. But it is perhaps more 
important to realise that man’s increasing care of his 
bees, as of other dependants, may operate prejudicially 
to constitutional vigour by nursing those which the 
sieve of natural selection would have infallibly removed. 
Happily, the workers are not normally reproductive. 
Anyhow, diseases linger in the hive. Thus “ Foul 
Brood” and “Sour Brood” are bacterial; ‘“ Sack 
Brood” is due to some ultra-microscopical virus ; 
another malady is caused by a fungoid parasite, Peri- 
cystis apis; there is a widespread and often serious 
invasion of the bee by Nosema apis—a parasitic Proto- 
zoon, that is to say, a microscopic animal in the same 
general category as those which cause malaria and 
sleeping-sickness. And then there is Isle-of-Wight 
Disease in this country, whose cause, like that of the 
* paralysis” of Australia and North America, and the 
“May Disease”’ of the Continent, has been hitherto 
unknown. 

We think that great credit is due to the authors of 
well-known Board of Agriculture (1912) Reports on 
Isle-of-Wight Bee Disease—Dr. Graham-Smith, Dr. 
Fantham, Dr. Annie Porter, Mr. Bullamore and Dr. 
Malden—for their elucidation of the life-history of 
Nosema apis, though subsequent researches by Aberdeen 
University investigators—Mr. Anderson and Dr. Rennie 
—seem to have shown conclusively that this parasite, 
admittedly deleterious and to be guarded against, is 
not the cause of the specific disease which has done so 
much damage in Britain. It may be noted in passing 
that there is no definite proof that Isle-of-Wight Disease 
occurs in other countries. Without going deeply into a 
difficult and technical matter, we may say that bees 
may be found working merrily and showing no symptoms 
of Isle-of-Wight Disease while they are heavily infected 
with Nosema apis, and, contrariwise, that bees showing 
the characteristic symptoms of Isle-of-Wight Disease, 
the definition of which has gradually become more 
precise, may show no trace of Nosema infection. These 
two facts taken together seem to close the door to the 
view that Nosema apis is casually associated with 
Isle-of-Wight Disease in bees. What, then, is the 
cause ? 

On Monday last, November Ist, at a meeting of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, there was submitted a 
joint paper by Dr. John Rennie, Mr. P. Bruce White, 
and Miss Elsie Harvey, on the etiology of the mysterious 
disease, and the discovery announced was surely a 
surprise to most naturalists. The causative organism 
is a minute mite which enters the respiratory system of 
the hive-bee and feeds and breathes there to the bee’s 
destruction. The mite in question is very markedly 
adapted for internal parasitism, and is apparently a 
new species of the genus Tarsonemus. Some of its 
relatives live in connection with galls on plants, but 
what looks like a still nearer relative has been found 
in connection with diseased conditions in man and 
animals—a very suggestive fact. A remarkable detail, 
indicative of the subtlety of inter-relations in the under- 
world of parasitism, is that the mite enters one particular 
air-tube of the ten with which the bee is provided on 
each side of its body. It seems to feed on the blood of 
the bee, washing the outside of the air-tube in which 
it lies, in which it grows, moults, and multiplies. Within 
the restricted space of a few cubic millimetres, scores of 
these minute creatures are found in all stages of develop- 
ment, and the air-tubes may be blocked by their 
numbers. The walls become soiled and thickened ; 
they also seem to become brittle. 

When we first heard of a minute and definitely 
localised mite as the organism of Isle-of-Wight Disease, 
we found it difficult to believe that the cause was big 
enough, so to speak, for the effects. For a mite is not 





like a bacillus, able to multiply very rapidly and spread 
through the body. It must be noted, however, that 
the mites in the air-tube are probably deadly because 
they keep the oxygen from reaching the adjacent 
muscles and nerve-centres, which will therefore go 
out of gear, thus accounting for the locomotor disorders 
that set in so strikingly. A man who loses the use of 
a lung may get along with the other, for the blood 
carries the oxygen throughout the body ; but in insects 
this compensatory regulation is not practicable except 
to a very slight extent. The blood in insects does not 
secure the distribution of oxygen; that is done by 
the branching air-tubes which penctrate to every nook 
and cranny of the body, particular tubes supplying 
particular parts. It is also more than probable that 
the mite secretes a specific virus which gets into the 
bee’s blood, but there is no evidence that it is the 
vehicle, as some mites are, of some micro-organism more 
deadly than itself. So the wonder is not that the 
mites kill the bee, but, as Dr. Rennie puts it, that the 
bee should be able to go on so long with its steadily 
increasing blood-drinking internal population. 

The Scottish inquiry into Bee-Disease was begun in 
1909 by Mr. John Anderson, now Lecturer on “ Bee- 
Keeping” in the University of Aberdeen, and though 
he has not shared in the recent researches, his initia- 
tive should be remembered, and it may be that experi- 
ments he has made in regard to immune or relatively 
immune stocks will eventually have their reward. Dr. 
Rennie’s incomparably patient and careful work, since 
1913, has been carried on with the aid of grants from the 
Development Commissioners, the University of Aber- 
deen, and the North of Scotland College of Agriculture— 
a fine instance of wise and harmonious co-operation. 
A generous subsidy from Mr. A. H. E. Wood, of Glassel, 
a far-sighted and public-spirited expert (in whose 
honour it is proposed to call the deadly mite Tarsonemus 
woodi), made it possible to extend the investigations, 
e.g., by employing a skilful bacteriologist, Mr. P. Bruce 
White, who has won his spurs in connection with the 
present discovery, and a research-assistant, Miss Elsie 
Harvey, who had the credit, we believe, of first noticing 
the causative organism. It is a pleasant thing to know 
that the honours of a long-continued inquiry are har- 
moniously divided, and that the loyalty of the collabora- 
tors to Dr. Rennie, who directed the whole, has been 
unbroken. The whole story, which we must not pursue 
further, is a commendable example of scientific collabora- 
tion. If the discovery is as secure as it seems at present 
to be, the investigators have done well by their science, 
and they have also done well by their country, for the 
discovery of a cure of a disease rarely lingers long after 
the discovery of the cause, and already it is possible 
to suggest preventive measures of value. If these 
succeed it will mean dispelling the thick cloud which 
has recently darkened a fascinating industry. 

But how can one be sure that the real cause of the 
disease has been discovered ? Will it not be the story 
of Nosema apis over again, that a troublesome pest, 
frequently found associated with the disease is not, after 
all, its cause? To answer this question would involve 
a critical consideration of the paper submitted by the 
investigators on November Ist, and there is no doubt 
that criticism will abound. We would mention, how- 
ever, that the discovery is far from being hurriedly 
announced. It is the outcome of prolonged patience, 
a rigid adherence to the logical method of exclusion, 
and numerous direct experiments in infection which 
Miss Harvey in particular has made. The recent 
investigations have included the microscopic searching 
of over three thousand individual bees (which is colossal), 
representing two hundred and fifty stocks scattered 
throughout Britain. Of one hundred and ten stocks 
suffering from characteristic Isle-of-Wight Disease, 
every one showed the mite within a certain proportion 
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of the bees. Of at least seven hundred bees known from 
their stock history and individual symptoms to be 
sufferers from the disease, every one showed the mite. 
It has been shown that the mites may be present for a 
considerable time before the fatal symptoms supervene, 
and the prediction of the impending fate of hives not 
known to be stricken has furnished an interesting 
corroboration of the theory advanced. It is probable 
that infection is brought about by sick workers and 
drones. There is little need to say that the newly- 
discovered mite, the probable cause of what should now 
be called Acarine Disease, has little to do—we dare 
not say nothing—with mites often seen outside the 
bodies of bees.’ So far as we know, this is the first 
record of a mite as an internal parasite in insects, and 
this raises the interesting question of the other host 
which Tarsonemus woodi was in the habit of victimising 
before it began to invade the body of the hive-bee. For 
that must surely have been a recent habit. But that 
is only one of many questions that rise in our mind in 
connection with an investigation which has reached a 
highly important inference, but is certainly far from 
its conclusion. Dr. Rennie, who is in charge of the 
Laboratory of Parasitology and Experimental Zoology 
in the University of Aberdeen, has been the captain of 
the scientific vessel which has had this interesting and 
successful adventure; we would congratulate him 
heartily not on having completed his voyage, but on 
having put in for a little at a very promising port. 
J. Artour Tuomson. 


Correspondence 
ALLIED POLICY TOWARDS GERMANY 


To the Editor of Tux New StaTesMAn. 

Sir,—The arguments which have been used so effectively 
against the policy of the Treaty of Versailles come home with 
vastly increased force after a personal visit to Germany. 

Although one can realise the ineptitude of the Allied policy 
from a knowledge of its general character, the British Press 
has hardly allowed us to know the worst of its features, 
particularly those which have been added by the influence of 
France, such as the sudden expulsion and consequent ruin 
of the German element in Alsace, the attempts to make a separate 
province of the German area west of the Rhine with a view to 
incorporation in French territory, and the intolerable features 
associated with the use of negro troops. We realise in England 
that the policy is intended to punish and weaken. We do not 
see what the Germans see, that it is an attempt to decimate 
by starvation and deliberate spoliation ; nor are we aware that 
it has an aspect definitely aimed at our own commercial interests. 

By the Treaty of Versailles Germany’s economic recovery 
is made almost impossible. First, in regard to iron, by the 
loss of Alsace-Lorraine alone she is deprived of nearly 80 per 
cent. of her pre-war supply. With a population of 60,000,000, 
her iron mines will yield less than a quarter of the supplies 
falling to France, with a population of 39,000,000. Her pre-war 
supply of coal left her an available balance of 163,000,000 tons. 
Of this figure no less than 66,000,000 tons were from territory 
which she is now losing. In regard to other materials which 
are of essential value to her industry, she is specifically injured 
by the Treaty, especially as to zinc and potash. She is deprived 
of rolling stock and of ships. She loses great areas of land which 
yielded a surplus of food. She has had to hand over a considerable 
fraction of her head of cows and also of her agricultural imple- 
ments. She loses, in a fashion hitherto unknown in history, her 
financial interests in countries of which she was an enemy. She 
is not allowed “most favoured nation” treatment, although 
she must grant it to each of the Allies. The indemnity is, of 
course, a crushing impediment to recovery, more especially so 
while the total remains uncertain. Apart from all this, she 
has no secure access to the markets of the world in which her 
rivals are sure of consideration. 

The German delegates at Versailles might indeed have spoken 
more strongly when they said that the terms of the Treaty 
amounted to “ financial slavery of a kind unknown in history.” 

All this follows upon the prolonged blockade after hostilities 


had ceased, the blockade which high authorities pronounced 
illegal, and which was, in any case, unprecedented treatment of 
a ruined people after its surrender. 

So much of the Allied policy may be assumed to have repre- 
sented the wish of the British Government ; but its later features 
have been peculiarly French. They have aimed, in more tortuous 
ways, at the further diminution of German territory. Even 
now the threat is made of occupation of the Ruhr mining district 
if the impossible tribute of coal is not maintained. The German 
inhabitants of Alsace have been expelled at too short notice to 
allow them to collect even their personal goods. The Allies 
have demanded for the Army of Occupation a scale of pay 
such that a trooper earns more than a retired German general ; 
every possible expense is piled up by the French; castles are 
appropriated and furnished in a lavish manner for French officers 
at German expense. The furniture is sometimes taken away to 
France and the supply of fresh furniture demanded. So great 
is the expense of the occupation that in German marks it is 
exceeding the entire cost of the great German Army of the old 
régime. Finally, the worst kind of insult and degradation that 
can ever be devised for a civilised people has been heaped upon 
a nation which is no longer militarist, in the shape of negro troops 
quartered upon a highly-civilised white population, together 
with the shameful means for satisfying their most animal demands, 
which the Germans are forced to provide. 

It is sufficiently scandalous, and yet it is a minor evil, that 
the policy is at some points designed to increase the commercial 
power of France in order to defeat the interests of Great Britain, 
whose armies saved France from destruction. 

Bearing this policy in mind, the conclusions one reaches 
when in Germany are (1) that a whole generation ts being brought 
up to permanent ill-health ; (2) that, in spite of this, the ultimate 
recovery and commercial power of the German people is not 
being successfully destroyed ; (3) that the whole character of 
the German State, which is being still treated as an aggressive 
and dangerous factor, has been changed by the Revolution. 
Consequently, the policy now being pursued is not only criminal 
(because the starvation of children cannot be justified), but is 
also ineffective for its purpose, and, in any case, is rendered 
needless by the transformation of the German outlook. 

1.‘ Take first the moral aspect of the starvation” policy. The 
immediate impression made upon the mind of even the least 
observant traveller is that the entire population looks out of 
health. There is hardly a normal complexion to be seen in the 
general hue of yellowish and greyish faces. Despite the dogged 
spirit of endurance that persists, there is universal depression. 
At this point the traveller is liable to be misled by the paradoxical 
fact that he finds plenty of food at the hotels and restaurants. 
The average person, as a result, adopts the half-cynical conclusion 
that there is no starvation worth troubling about. In order to 
apprehend the real conditions in which the average German 
lives, you must be familiar with the homes of people who are 
not well-to-do, but this is difficult, for such people are naturally 
unable to entertain. Further, in order to realise the graver 
evils arising from hunger, you must take the trouble to visit 
the institutions where distress and sickness are hidden from the 
public eye. It was, indeed, almost a chance that my friends 
and I did not leave the country without learning in this way 
the truth about the appalling conditions. Through acquaintance 
with relief workers, we saw the hungry students, only a few of 
whom can obtain one decent meal per day, and that from foreign 
charity ; the children who are being just kept alive by the 
feeding stations; and, saddest of all, the infants who have 
succumbed to rickets and consumption through malnutrition, 
and who are only to be seen by arranging visits (both exhausting 
and depressing) to the hospitals. 

It appears possible for people in England to condone these 
results of our policy with the thought that the German nation 
is rightly punished, and still to persuade themselves that they 
are neither hypocrites nor cads. Only those who have a vivid 
imagination, or who have been confronted with the sick child 
itself, are able to see that the argument is absolutely untenable. 
Not even the wildest alien-hunter, the most convinced supporter 
of the dog-fight theory, could say to himself in the presence of 
an infant: ‘ This child is rightly starved, and its approaching 
death is part of a just action which I must help to carry out.” 

2. The policy is ineffective because it is not succeeding. In 
spite of general depression the German people are carrying on. 
The organisation of capitalistic enterprise is even somewhat 
assisted by the disappearance of militarism as the governing 
clement in the national life. The people are weakened, but not 
cowed. New inventions are being made. As an economic 
factor the German State, happily for the prosperity of the world, 
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will not go under. A famous historian asked us to explain to 
him what the policy of attempted ruination can have behind it. 
He assumed that the French surely cannot be expecting Germany 
to be weaker than France twenty years hence. Therefore, as 
it appeared to him, the policy can only result in laying up trouble 
forthe French. And, unhappily, he is right. There is no rational 
explanation for this policy of short-sighted and canine 
sentimentality. 

3. The whole thing is needless and beside the mark, because 
Germany is not the Germany of pre-war times. This is another 
fact which requires ocular evidence to realise. The features of 
those days were the domination of authority resting on no 
democratic basis—big men with the Prussian type of mind 
ruling irresponsibly in high places ; autocracy even in municipal 
government, dominating over the popular will ; police and soldicrs 
everywhere in evidence, and assuming higher rights than those 
of the civilian ; no apparent possibility of revolt or of popular 
control; above all, the worship of the Kaiser; the prestige 
created by his personal appearances and interventions in public 
life. Every one of these is gone. To those who knew the former 
Germany the change, even judged by the surface of things alone, 
is hardly believable. 

Such being the case, the criminality of the hunger policy is 
complete. Its folly, having regard to our own interests, is even 
more regrettable, because more avoidable. It is the old story, 
to be read again and again in the history of former wars and 
their termination—reason, working as always with humane 
decency, outmatched by sloppy war-sentiment stimulated by the 
efforts of capitalistic greed.—Yours, etc., Noe. Buxton. 


THE COAL SETTLEMENT 
To the Editor of Tux, NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—I find myself unable to join in the general satisfaction 
at the probable settlement of the coal strike, for, unless my 
powers of understanding fail me, the proposed terms grant 
tothe miners a vested interest in the high export price of coal; 
in other words, in that iniquitous national profiteering which 
is disgracing us in the estimation of the world and destroying 
our moral influence with our allies. It is nearly a year ago now, 
I think, since the first protest against this national profiteering 
was made, not by any labour leader, but by a member of a 
middle-class profession which has suffered far more than the 
miners from the rise in the cost of living. At the time this 
appeared to be the voice of one crying in the wilderness, but 
latterly there has appeared an increasing number of individual 
protests in the Press, and there was some hope that, as they 
had only public inertia to oppose, they might in time have had 
effect. But these protests have had no support from the miners. 
They cannot plead ignorance as an excuse, for the realities of 
the European coal situation were set forth, some months back, 
by Mr. Brailsford in an article of most admirable lucidity, not 
in the suspect capitalist Press, but in their own Daily Herald. 
The miners claimed to be unselfish because they demanded 
that so much of the loot as they did not require to increase 
their own wages should be shared out among the public as 
consumers of coal, instead of as taxpayers. I will not sneer 
at that demand as a cheap kind of unselfishness, because it 
would certainly have removed from the miners’ reach a ground 
for further wage-claims ; but it ignored the fact that what it 
proposed to distribute was just as much loot as the dividends 
of the worst profiteering company in the land. In future it 
would seem that the miners’ wages will vary with the amount 
of the loot.—Yours, etc., A. Morey Davies. 

[We agree as to the essentially vicious character of the prin- 
ciple underlying the proposed settlement, but we can see no 
justice in blaming the miners, either for the adoption of a prin- 
ciple which they never proposed and notoriously dislike, or 
for not having taken the lead in denouncing a piece of ** profiteer- 
ing” for which the whole nation is as responsible as they.— 
Ep., N.S.] 

To the Editor of Tux New StTaTEesMAN. 

Sirn,—It is sometimes a good thing to ask questions, even 
when one cannot command the wisdom of Socrates in framing 
them. And, on the other side, there is an evident duty lying 
with such as yourself, who are the protagonists of novelty in 
statesmanship, to meet the political inquiries, not only of the 
faithful, but of the sceptics and the doubting in heart. The 
question which I should like to see answered is in what Mr. 
Smillie’s statesmanship, much commended in your pages in 
one of the last issues, represents a variety upon the statecraft 
of the past. Its principal features seem fairly familiar. A 





powerful oligarchy—in this case the miners—desire to improve 
their material position. They profess a profound regard for the 
welfare of the rest of the community. They couple their demand 
with one by which the rest of the community would be benefited. 
They prove, however, disinclined to fight for the latter, no 
doubt because, as is pointed out to them, a fight would in reality 
be prejudicial to the rest of the community. But about their 
own particular demand they are as adamant. No compromise, 
no pacific arbitration, will satisfy them here. And they proceed 
to battle, regardless of the suffering they inflict or the innocent 
they trample on, Mr. Smillie at their head. 

Is this the new statesmanship you approve? And, if so, 
in what essentials does it differ more from that of the oligarchs 
of the past than the demagogy of Mr. Lloyd George differs from 
that of Cleon? These rival policies might seem indeed to be 
so nicely balanced as to be equally disastrous to the vitality 
of the State. But Socrates would, doubtless, not have allowed 
us to dwell upon so unprofitable a calculation. He might rather 
have led us on to a discussion as to whether it is not sometimes 
admirable to speak the truth in the house of one’s friends.- 
Yours, etc., ALGERNON CECIL. 


[Mr. Cecil appears to have trusted to his memory in regard 
to the comments which we made a few weeks ago on the wisdom 
and sanity of Mr. Smillie’s leadership. If he had looked them 
up he would have found the answer to all his questions, for he 
would have seen that they referred specifically to the fact that 
Mr. Smillie was then, and has ever since remained, the leader of 
that section of the Miners’ Executive which preferred com- 
promise to a strike.—Ep. N.S.] 


CLASSICS VERSUS SCIENCE 
To the Editor of Tuk New SratTesMan. 

Stmr,—While I do not wish to follow * Affable Hawk” into 
his discussion of the drawbacks of a classical education, I should 
like to express regret that his particular classical education failed 
to,train him in accuracy of statement. He tells your readers: 
** In most schools Natural Science is still only a tolerated ‘ extra,” 
and Classical Education still dominates the curriculum.” I 
know of only two schools about which this statement could be 
made with any foundation at all, and even of them it is not 
true in the unquaAlified form in which it is made. Of all other 
schools the statement is untrue in both its aspects. 

The problem of the present moment is how to preserve for 
those who can profit from it the chance of any classical education 
at all. There are many potential classical scholars in our 
elementary schools who never get their chance.—Yours, etc., 
& Marlborough College, Wilts. Cyrit Norwoop. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STatesMAN. 

Srr,—I always look forward to “Affable Hawk's” notes on books 
in general, but I confess I received a shock last Saturday. He 
says: ‘* In most schools natural science is still only a tolerated 
* extra,’ and classical education still dominates the curriculum.” 

I do not suggest that “ Affable Hawk’s”’ schooldays are far 
behind him, but, be the time since he left school long or short, 
I think he is quite unaware of the extraordinary change that 
has taken place. The immense bulk of the children of this 
country are educated in the Elementary Schools of the country, 
where no Greek or Latin whatever is taught. In the Municipal 
Secondary Schools of the country and other grant-aided schools 
classics are now very much at a discount, and science is trium- 
phant. The higher work in these schools between 16 and 18 is 
now organised in most schools into advanced courses. Some 
of them which conform to certain Governmental conditions are 
recognised by the Board of Education; others, where the 
local authority prefers to retain a free hand, are not. The 
Board of Education, in one of their official documents, issued 
in 1919, reported that the total number of advanced courses 
approved by the Board was 239, of which 138 were in science 
and mathematics, 75 in modern studies, which include modern 
languages, and 26 in classics. I believe that only one grant- 
aided girl’s school in all England has an advanced course in 
classics recognised by the powers that be. Anyone who enquires 
of the headmasters of the old public schools, the supposed 
stronghold of the classics, as to the position of Greek in them, 
will receive a very doleful story. I have been told of one of 
our leading public schools where only four boys are taking 
any advanced Greek at all, and of two others (total numbers in 
each about 600) where only about 40 boys are. 

On first reading these figures “ Affable Hawk” may prepare 
to preen his feathers in delight, but I think a little reflection 
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will leave him a wiser if a sadder bird. He is evidently one who 
loves the humanities ; he may have a preference for the study 
of modern languages and literatures over that of ancient 
languages and literatures. He will realise there is some danger 
in pushing science so far as to exclude the humanities, and it 
may give him, in his turn, a bit of a shock to read some of the 
remarks of the Prime Minister's Committee on the Position of 
Natural Science in the Educational System of Great Britain, 
published in 1918. 

The Committee was presided over by an eminent scientist, 
Sir J. J. Thompson, and contained many other names well 
known in science. They say: “ All through the science course 
the greatest care should be taken to insist on the accurate use 
of the English language. . . . It is not always recognised that 
there gre excellent opportunities for teaching clear writing in 
connection with everyday laboratory work. .. .The conven- 
tional jargon of laboratories, which is far too common in much 
that is written on pure and on applied science, is quite out of 
place in schools. The science master cannot be allowed to 
repudiate responsibility for the English in which the work of this 
class is written. There is a tendency at present in some schools 
to discourage boys from reading anything about their science 
work except the notes which they take in class and in the 
laboratory. We consider that this policy is most pernicious. 
If a boy is interested in his subject he will naturally wish to 
read about it, and should be encouraged to do so. . . . The 
practice of discouraging private reading is responsible for the 
tendency, which has become more noticeable in recent years, for 
students of science at the Universities to rely entirely on the 
instruction they get in lectures. Some of them seem to have 
lost any desire to read for themselves, and from want of practice 
lack the ability to use books to any advantage.” 

Will the world be so much better if this sort of education 
takes the place of the humanities ?—-Yours, etc., 
November 2nd. J. G. L. 

To the Editor of Tue New SratesMAN. 

S1r,— It is with real sadness that I have read the attack in this 
week’s issue of THE New SratresMAN upon classical education. 
It seems to me that “ Affable Hawk ” is in this matter at least 
ten years behind the times. Doubtless it was good that the 
old methods of teaching the great classical authors (and “* Affable 
Hawk” seems by no means to have suffered under the worst 
of the old school) should have been overthrown by the modern 
tendency towards more “science.” But classics nowadays are 
viewed with much more imagination, humanity and sympathy ; 
beauties of form and technique are pointed out to a generation 
that suffers from a too devoted worship of materialism. Finally, 
Sir, our scientific friends are already complaining that their 
* young students who are ready to “ specialise ” in chemistry or 
physics cannot even express their ideas or the results of their 
observations in intelligible English. And for the appreciation 
of the capabilities of our own language a knowledge of Latin 
is essential, of Greek invaluable.—Yours, etc., 

Cambridge. G. R. Porrer. 

November Ist. 





To the Editor of Ture New STaTesMAN. 

Srr,—I have often wondered why writers in newspapers and 
periodicals so constantly refer to educational matters as though 
the twentieth century had never arrived and this country 
was standing absolutely still in the middle of the nineteenth. 
The same feeling of surprise came over me when I found 
“ Affable Hawk” in this week’s New SratTesMan giving 
vent to this extraordinary dictum: ‘In most schools 
Natural Science is still only a tolerated ‘ extra’ and Classical 
Education still dominates the curriculum.” I suppose one must 
allow that a certain amount of poetic licence and hyperbole 
is permissible in a literary article, but this statement strikes me 
as going rather far in this direction. As I read it I instinctively 
asked myself, “‘ What on earth has the man been doing these 
last twenty or thirty years? And what does he mean by most 
schools, anyway?” Surely it is absurd to maintain in a journal 
like Toe New SraresMaN that: the only schools in England, 
apart from those of the Public Elementary type, are a few 
** Public” schools which can almost be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. And yet it is only by supposing that “ Affable 
Hawk’”’ considers that to be the case that one can make head or 
tail of his remark. Even of those few public schools I believe 
his criticism is very wide of the truth. “Natural Science” is 


in no sense an “‘ extra” anywhere to-day in English school life, 
as a walk over any school “ lab,” or a glance at any school time- 
As applied to the curriculum of 


table would soon make clear. 


the hundreds of Secondary Schools that have come into existence 
during the last quarter of a century, or even of the reorganised 
old foundations and Grammar Schools, it is simply ludicrous. 

The boot, in fact, is quite on the other leg. For good or for 
ill, the Classics are disappearing from the school life of England. 
Thousands of boys pass through our schools to-day not merely 
with the Shakespearean “ little Latin and less Greek,” but with 
absolutely nothing of either. It is the Classics to-day that 
figure as the “tolerated extra,” where they figure at all; at 
least that is so in “ most schools.’ Some of us in fact are not 
so sure that “ Natural Science” is not getting too much of its 
own way in the time-table, to the exclusion of other things of 
equal value in the building up of the complete man. After all, 
man does not live by coal alone, any more than by bread alone, 
and there is a distinct danger that humane studies (not neces- 
sarily through the medium of the Classical regimen) may be 
relegated to a very back seat indeed as things are moving. 
Anyhow, I think “ Affable Hawk” would do well to look a little 
more closely into the question of Secondary Education, as it is 
now conducted in this country, before making such pronounce- 
ments as the one I have ventured to criticise.—Yours, etc., 

Harrow, J. S. Davirs. 

November Ist. 
GREAT MEN 
To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In the course of the very interesting article, * Great 
Men,” in the last issue of Tuk New Sratesman, the writer of 
the article quotes Washington’s biographer as saying that he 
(Washington) “‘ was not a great military genius; indeed he 
was generally beaten in battle.” This argument, if we may 
accept the word of M. Anatole France, would not seem to be 
conclusive, or, if so, then in the opposite sense to that intended. 
For “c'est & la constance dans la défaite qu’on reconnait les grands 
capitaines” (L’Ile des Pingouins).—-Yours, etc., 

St. Albans. H. W. Witxrams. 

November Ist. 


“UNADULTERATED MUSIC,” 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAn. 

Sir,—It is always interesting to read your musical articles 
and always amusing to notice the supreme self-confidence of 
the writer. But the greater a man’s confidence in himself, 
the greater may be his liability to error, and in his remarks on 
** Unadulterated Music,’ Mr. Turner undoubtedly falls into the 
not uncommon error of imagining that art can be divorced 
from emotion. Of course he may mistrust his own emotions 
—his views convince one that he does—but I defy him to live 
without them ! 

It is obviously the quality of the emotion that makes a work 
of art great or insignificant, and close observation confirms the 
opinion that it is only when the emotion is a part of general 
experience, when the artist expresses something not of himself 
alone, but of the larger element of which he is only a part, and 
when he loses the sense of “ self,” that the result is the * real 
thing.” (And this applies equally, whether the work be valuable 
for its accordance with the principles of beautiful design or for 
its fitness as a channel for the expression of human feeling.) 

Mr. Turner may well be recommended to a study of the 
Cartesian philosophy before he ventures further in the direction 
of his present tendency—and he may take a very valuable hint 
from the fact that there are many people who rejoice in Bach 
and Mozart not one whit less than he does, but who also rejoice 
in Beethoven and César Franck many whits more.—Yours, etc., 

6 Parkside Avenue, ARTHUR Hirst. 

Wimbledon Common, S.W. 


“THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER” 
To the Editor of Tak NEw STatesMAn. 


Srm,—Can it be that the writer of the review of Mark Twain's 
Letters, in your issue of October 2nd, is not acquainted with 
The Mysterious Stranger. It seems to some of us that there is 
more intimate autobiography in that volume than in all the 
others your reviewer mentions. 

My query is less impertinent than it seems, inasmuch as 
The Mysterious Stranger was published in 1916 by Harper and 
Brothers, in the disguise of a Christmas book for children, and 
I have so far seen no reference to it in any English publication. 
Here, of course, in spite of the coloured illustrations, it is under 
the ban; for it sets forth Mark Twain’s attitude toward Chris- 
tianity and the human race with a terrific frankness which is 
not to be tolerated by the majority whom he arraigns. 

In Huckleberry Finn one can feel the curb. In The Mysteri- 
ous Stranger the man for once takes the bit in his teeth.—Yours, 
etc., W. Hanson Putsrorp. 

Chicago. 

October 20th. 
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Miscellany 


MRS. ASQUITH’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
“ Cest ici un livre de bonne foi.” 


HE defects of this remarkable book are obvious, 
yet they are not those which pre-publication 
abuse had led us to expect. The chronology is 

often bewildering, the narration seldom consecutive, and 
sometimes even the arrangement of the paragraphs, for 
example at the opening of Chapter XII., is chaotic. Reading 
this book is like reading biography on a telegraph-tape, 
when the machine stops in the midst of a momentous 
speech to click out the result of a race, hesitates again, and 
gives us a verdict in a sensational trial or a report of the 
weather on the East Coast, before resuming the thread of its 
discourse. Such lack of continuity and perspective would 
be fatal to many another book, even as spiritedly written ; 
yet it only injures this one a little, and in a way, perhaps, 
even helps, in the end, to intensify the strongest of the 
many impressions which the book leaves on the mind—that 
of an intense, spontaneous sincerity. One hesitates to set 
limits to what literary skill can do, but certainly no art 
short of the finest could achieve the peculiar effect to 
which this pouncing from one topic or incident to another, 
from the character of a statesman to a run with the hounds, 
from a prayer in the train to a love affair, indirectly con- 
tributes. After all, life itself is like that—one thing after 
the other impinging on the emotions, and often no con- 
nection between them, and if the writer had shown art 
in arrangement and foresight in emphasis, should we have 
believed, we ask ourselves, so implicitly in the incorrup- 
tibility of her candour, in that dangerous, graceless, dis- 
concerting, invigorating, merciless, shameless, lovable 
eandour, to which not only the merits of this book are 
clearly due but in great measure the finer quality of the 
experiences it records ? 

Mrs. Asquith might have gone through her proofs with 
more care. There are phrases, short passages, likely to 
hurt or exasperate, which might have been removed, but 
there is not an atom of ill-nature. In the long run these blem- 
ishes matter little, and less, even at the time, than the 
polite spite of the memorist matters long afterwards ; but 
they may affect unfavourably the immediate, general 
reception of her book. Its publication beforehand in 
fragments in the weekly Sunday press has undoubtedly 
done so; its vivid scrappiness made it the best of copy. 
but few books could have been more vitally injured in 
essence than this one by such treatment. The personal direct- 
ness of the style, the emotional sincerity of some passages and 
the detachment of others, made them all the more rasping 
to the reader, when they were served up with the news of the 
day ; but I shall be surprised if now one or two of thedescrip- 
tions which then repelled him, do not prove precisely those 
which draw him closest to the writer now he reads them in 
the book. When I glanced at the description of her sister's 
death in the Sunday Times, the mesmeric effect of context 
was so strong that I exclaimed to myself, ‘To make copy 
out of this!” and read no more; but in their place in the 
autobiography it became clear that those scenes were of 
vital importance if the author were to tell the story of her 
life to us in any way profitably, and I found myself thinking 
instead: ‘To apologise for emotion is, after all, to apologise 
for truth; thank Heaven that is not her attitude!” If 
we had not been made to share to the last half-stunned 
quiver, the pain of this young creature “so tenacious of 
life,” so Mrs. Asquith describes herself, in the presence of 
death, we should miss the quality of the zest with which 
she flings herself into all that is “ fast, furious and fashion- 
able.” Either the whole book is reprehensible and the 
class to which it belongs should neither be written nor 





read (what an intolerable loss!) or The Autobiography of 
Margot Asquith survives criticism. If, however, any author 
is misunderstood or condemned as a whole, it is impossible 
to remove completely from people’s minds the misunder- 
standing or dislike of details, and neither author nor critic 
should waste time in defending or excusing them. 

The word “ egoist ” was invented to describe Montaigne . 
There are egoists and egoists. To write one’s autobio- 
graphy is an egotistic proceeding; but it is far from true 
that le moi est toujours haissable. The impulse to 
autobiography is usually of three kinds: (1) To explain how 
the writer has found the true path in life (St. Augustine, 
Newman). (2) To preserve events and _ impressions 
of general interest (innumerable memoirs). (3) ‘lo render 
permanent a personal sense of life such as an artist can 
convey in his work, either by the writer treating himself 
as a diagiam of the species like Montaigne, or by recording 
his own experiences in order that the essence of life, as he 
felt it, may be brought home to the reader (Rousseau, 
Stendal). In the case of this book the two last 
motives were combined ; the second was probably most 
conscious, for Mrs. Asquith has lived among events and 
people interesting to many; but, I think, the last was 
most potent. She has the sensitive memory for emotions 
of the literary artist, the writer’s passion to convey to others 
exactly what he has felt and observed, his curiosity 
and love of emotions for their own sake. But evidently 
she cannot create or project her experience; she can 
only describe and comment with vividness and point. 
Autobiography is therefore her proper form. Her lack of 
reserve and ruthlessness are not those of the incorrigible 
gossip, but of one intensely preoccupied with human nature 

-a very different thing. Her attitude towards her heroine 
(herself) is a continual battle between a passion for truth 
which keeps pulling her up when dramatising ‘‘ Margot ” 
romantically, and an artistic sensibility which makes her 
fall in love with herself, as she was in her “ triumphant 
youth.” It is this which makes the portrait intensely 
interesting. There is a cry in these pages, in spite of the 
courageous determination to believe in life to the uttermost 
and the last, which will reach your ears if you listen for 
it, “‘Give me back, give me back the wild freshness 
of morning”; and that cry is the more poignant 
because the volume closes with a considered judgment 
on her youthful as compared with her middle years : 
‘ But after all I may improve, for I am on a man- 
of-war now, which is better than being on a pirate ship.” 
The reason many will like this book so much is that it 
is the self-revelation of a courageous lover of life. O1 
the darting keenness of many of the character-sketches 
there can be no doubt; of their truth only those who have 
had similar opportunities for observation can judge. They 
have the trenchant and summary quality of conversation, 
and, as in the case of intimate talk, one is conscious of the 
medium through which the character described is seen. 
This is the safeguard. We know exactly the angle from 
which events and people she describes are viewed, to what 
qualities Mrs. Asquith will be blind, which defects or merits 
in any particular character she will track down with lynx- 
eyed acuteness. No writer could be more frank, con- 
sciously and unconsciously, about his own temperament, 
where it clashes and where it mingles with others. Ther 
may be unfair comments and many inaccuracies in this 
book, but in the spirit of truth it is written. Indeed, I 
have hardly ever read one of which that could be said with 
equal certainty, and apart from its interest as a portrait gallery 
and a picture of a period, that will make it live. A book so 
passionately honest makes its readers honest ; let us examine 
the character which emerges from it. There are two 
character-sketches of herself written at different times ; they 
are illuminating, but not so illuminating as the autobio 
graphy itself, though they are written in as good faith as 
the rest. What strikes the reader most of all is the enormous 
amount of sensation, emotion, experience the young “ Mar- 
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got ” packed into these years. How did she doit? Clearly 
she was born with what someone, describing Mirabeau, 
called le don terrible de familiarité ; that accounts for much. 
But we can dig deeper than that, deeper, too, than the 
capacity for enjoyment which wins the affection of those 
whose lives allow them the amplest opportunities of satis- 
fying it, and if we do, we come upon a gift which is as rare 
as it is irresistible, a sub-conscious irrefragable self-confi- 
dence. At certain junctures the heroine of these pages 
may find herself perplexed by the judgments of those round 
her, by the authority of custom and precedent ;_ if so, it is 
only for a moment. It does not prevent her taking her 
own line across country any more than the misgivings, 
divined or expressed, have prevented Mrs. Asquith now 
from writing this biography of her heroine. The secret of the 
young “ Margot” is that she is one of the rare people 
who can believe the saying that receives verbal assent from 
many : 
To thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
That is to say, untrue in any serious sense; though the 
result may be wounded feelings and pain to many. It is 
her possession of this gift of the gods that solves so many 
apparent contradictions inthis book. The heroine of it says 
of herself that she is without vanity, yet the book itself is 
crammed with quoted praise of herself, which if repeated 
by another would be only explicable as the most egregious 
vanity. In her, however, it is not vanity in the ordinary 
sense, because her self-respect is ultimately independent of 
these gratifying testimonials ; they please her, she owns it, 
but her pleasure, though keen, is entirely superficial. Again, 
in her criticisms of others she frequently condemns self- 
absorption, want of disinterested emotion, ete., yet in it 
she shows herself extraordinarily pre-occupied with herself. 
Sheis; but with a peculiar detachment which fundamentally 
takes herself for granted. When she says of herself: ‘‘ When 
anyone leaves the room I do not ask myself if they liked 
me, but if I liked them,” (Queen Victoria also said this.) 
we feel it is true. The ‘‘I” is there, and the capital letter 
cannot be printed too large; but the commoner, meaner 
form of egotism which watches its effect on others and 
trims and dodges accordingly, is entirely absent. What a 
crucible to lovers “‘ the young Margot ’’ must have been ! 
One of the best parts of this book, by the by, is a love- 
story told in four dialogues; it leaves behind an impression 
as deep as could be made by a first-rate novel of three 
hundred pages. To one kind of lover in particular it is 
clear she must have been unjust, namely, to him in whom 
love takes the form of an orgy of humility ; that she could 
not have understood. She shows humility, but never in rela- 
tion toany human being—only towards life itself, life at once 
her enemy, her lover and her master: ‘‘ Though thou slay 
me—no, worse than that—strip me, clip me, nag me, humi- 
liate me, yet will I believe in you”: that is the ery which 
echoes through these pages, and it is that which makes 
them worthy to be read by the philosopher as well as by 
the reader interested in society and history. We feel 
when we have finished the book that though fate may strike 
“the young Margot ” hard, she will never die a disbeliever 
in happiness or lower one jot her demands on life. That is 
as much as saying that she is unteachable, but exhilaratingly 
unteachable. In one passage she says of a friend of many 
gifts that she is incapable of irony ; she is so herself. ‘There 
is plenty of wit in this book, but little humour; no laughter 
that springs from emotional detachment. Though her 
friend General Booth, were he alive, might think that 
the book confirmed the worst fears of her frivolity, 
the heroine herself is profoundly serious; she believes all 
she lived through was worth while. But in spite of her 
extreme capacity for enjoyment, she also leaves the im- 
pression that she is of those who cannot be really happy 
unless they have in life one clear, central purpose. ; 
Desmond MacCarrny. 


Art 
SPANISH PICTURES 


HEN a patent-medicine man puffs his nostrums 
it is called advertisement ; when a government 
wishes to make known the merits of the people 

which it exploits it is called propaganda. When propaganda 
is forward governments rely chiefly on the work of artists 
whose talents are supposed somehow to reflect credit on 
the government of their country, although it is well known 
that governments can only get in the way whenever they 
meddle with the arts. 

Still as advertisement is the order of the day we may as 
well enjoy its ‘“‘ sweet uses.” Personally, I require no pro- 
paganda to persuade me that Spain is a most beautiful 
country and its inhabitants the most admirable of men, 
but I am none the less very grateful to the Spanish Govern- 
ment for sending over the pictures which now adorn the 
walls of Burlington House. Whether, when the time comes 
for England to play the return match and we are asked to 
pay in taxes for transmitting to Madrid a fine selection of 
works by members of the Royal Academy we shall be 
equally delighted, remains to be seen. This time the 
advantage is all ours, and every one who cares about art 
had better avail himself of the opportunity. 

In any official and governmental exhibition it is only 
natural that modern art should be chosen with less regard 
to artistic merit than is the case with dead masters. One 
may therefore hope that Spain does produce something 
other than the rather dreary display of academic vulgarity 
which is all that a cursory visit reveals in this section. 
Indeed, having just come from the Autumn Salon in the 
Grand Palais, where the Catalan artists have a room to 
themselves, I can warn people not to judge Spanish art 
too hastily by the specimens here shown. I do not say 
that there is anything of first-rate quality, but there is 
certainly an art more serious in aim and more respectable 
in quality than what finds its way through the official sieve. 

The El Grecos make the great sensation. The moment 
one enters one is drawn from a distance towards the large 
‘“ Annunciation,” which was one of the pictures left un- 
finished in El Greco's studio at his death. It shows him 
in the final stage of his development when what was personal 
to himself had long been liberated from all the influences 
of tradition and environment. It is true that he still thinks 
of local colour in terms of the rose, blue and yellow that 
he inherited from Tintoretto, with, of course, the additions 
of that sharp reddish brown note which is his own invention, 
but how completely these local colours are transmuted 
and changed from their original significance. For though 
they remain bright and positive enough as local colours, they 
are so broken up by accidents of light and shade, and also 
so subtly repeated in the background, that they lose their 
character of strong local colour and seem hardly to emerge 
from the general harmony. 

In this, as in so many of his latest works, El Greco shows 
his peculiar power of creating, as it were, a new kind of 
space, a space of which we have no actual experience, but 
which we accept as peculiarly enhancing the emotional 
tone of the scene. Here, in spite of the great size of the 
figures, they seem to move freely in a vaster space than 
any actual scene of such dimensions would allow. El Greco, 
perhaps unconsciously, increased the dimensions of all the 
disappearing planes, of all planes, that is, that lie at right 
angles to the picture surface. We can see this clearly 
enough in the present case, where the perspective of the 
chequered pavement is entirely falsified by the exaggeration 
of the length of each chequer in the direction of depth. 
The research for the expression of depth within the picture 
space was characteristic of all the baroque art of which 
El Greco is so striking an example, and no one pushed the 
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deformation in this direction so far as he did, or with a 

more perfect sense of its effect on the imagination. 

On one side of this picture hangs a “S. Sebastian ” (No. 42) 
belonging to the Marquis of Casa-Torres, also in the later 
manner and perhaps the finest and most complete example 
of the master in the present exhibition. The modelling of 
the agonised and emaciated torso of the Saint is superb in 
its rhythmic unity and intensity. Here, at all events, the 
distortion (which is, by the by, as violent as that of any 
modern) is accepted at once, since it is rendered inevitable 
by the compelling stress of the plastic rhythm. It is also 
a superb piece of colour, the flesh modelled entirely in two 
tones, passing from a cool neutral grey to a vaguely reddish 
light colour—a colour which is also nearly neutral, but 
which gains a certain warmth by its opposition to the 
dull greenish blue of the background. El Greco shows his 
supreme gifts as a colourist more triumphantly when he 
works in almost neutral greys than when he still used the 
brilliant local colours of the Venetian school. 

At Burlington House one can make the comparison, for 
the celebrated ‘‘Dream of Philip H.” (No. 39), from the 
Royal collection, hangs near by. ‘“‘ This picture,” says the 
catalogue, ‘is of a strange and complicated composition,” 
and one feels that El Greco, having to describe all the 
powers of Heaven, Hell and Earth in adoration before the 
sacred Monogram, strained his powers of design too far. 
Neither in furm nor in colour does any leading motive pre- 
dominate enough to harmonise the vast tangle of detail. 
For so free an artist as El Greco, it is painted in an almost 
cramped and meticulous manner, and the sharp notes of 
colour—red-lead, brilliant blue and crimson—tend to destroy 
any possible sequence of planes. This is not to say that 
there are not marvellous passages both of colour and hand- 
ling, but that as a whole it hardly increases one’s opinion 
of El Greco’s genius. 

I must warn people not to judge El Greco at all by the 
absurd replica of the Louvre picture, “ St. Louis” (No. 40), 
which is clearly by a clumsy imitator. 

Before leaving the El Greco gallery I must call attention 
to the “ Pieta,” by Morales, which is by far the most beauti- 
ful work I have ever seen by this primitive, who already 
forecasts something of Fl Greco's extravagant dramatic 
intensity. 

The large gallery is devoted to the artists of the seven- 
teenth century,—Ribalta, Alonso Cano, Zutbaran, Ribera, 
Murillo and, above all, Velasquez. Ribera was a serious 
though second-rate artist, but nothing here seen gives me 
reason to believe it. Even Murillo has done portraits less 
inept than the “Don Diego Félix de Esquirel y Aldama”’ 
(No. 84). 

Before turning to Velasquez himself, it is worth while to 
look at two works by his two masters, Herrera the Elder 
and Pacheco. The Herrera represents “ St. Joseph with 
Christ Child on his lap” (No. 50). lt is signed and dated 
1648. It is interesting as showing to what an extent his 
pupil Velasquez, like many other great artists, began by 
adopting his master’s manner. Here we have almost every- 
thing that distinguishes the large figure pieces of Velasquez’s 
youth. The same opposition of dull grey, blue and yellow, 
the same ample draperies, the same disposition of light and 
Shade, the same mise-en-page oi the figure, only Herrera, 
though a brilliant and vigorous painter, had a commonplace 
mind and vulgar taste; whereas Velasquez had the most 
innate distinction of nature, the most scrupulous reticence 
and the most exquisite taste. He took all the stuff of 
Herrera’s blatant style and compressed his florid curves 
almost to straight lines, suppressed the unnecessary details 
of his draperies and lowered the pitch of his tone contrasts. 
That was all; but it made all the difference between assertive 
virtuosity and perfect expression. In the “ Pacheco” 
portrait (No. 54), from Sir Herbert Cook’s collection, we 

find qualities far more in sympathy with Velasquez’s own 
nature. It is a solid, capable and distinguished painting. 
It shows much of Velasquez’s sobriety and discretion, but 





the taste is too negative and it lacks vitality and conviction. 
It was perhaps well that so tasteful an artist as Velasquez 
began under the impulsive and exuberant Herrera, and 
learned there a courage of attack that Pacheco would never 
have given him. 

The earliest Velasquez at Burlington House is Mr. Otto 
Beit’s small interior, “‘ The Cook ” (No. 65). Here Velasquez 
is already discovering for himself, though along traditional 
lines. The catalogue describes the picture thus: “A 
kitchen-maid, young, unintelligent-looking, heavy-featured, 
apparently a half-caste, is leaning against a table made of 
two boards, upon which are seen a pitcher and a jar, white 
earthenware plates . . . a kettle and a brass mortar.” 
This is an admirable description of the matter; there is no 
more to it than that; no one could be interested in the 
heavy-featured half-caste or in the better-looking pitcher, 
but I know no work of Velasquez that moves me more 
intensely, and, alas! I have no method of analysis which 
will enable me to say why just these objects, placed just so, 
stir the imagination so deeply. Just those intervals of 
space, just that disposition of three or four dull white 
patches on the prevailing dark warmth of the general tone, 
just those intervals between lights and darks, just that 
peculiarly sober and yet intensely plastic modelling, in fact, 
just this particular sequence of relations have the effect 
on one of a profoundly significant harmony. It is as absolute 
and definite a creation as the most splendid flight of 
invention. 

One turns to the portrait of “Juan de Pareja’’ (No. 69), 
from Longford Castle, to see Velasquez at the highest pitch 
of his powers, with all the freedom and mastery of maturity. 
In the early period he adopted the method of compressing 
all the lights into a narrow compass of tone. There are 
no high lights at all; the middle light pervades the whole 
surface with barely perceptible modulations. Here he 
allows a much wider range of contrast, even accepting the 
glittering high lights on the copper-coloured features of 
his mulatto slave. But for all the impressive solidity and 
robustness of the modelling, the subtlety of the tone transi- 
tions, the exquisite reserve and discretion of the colour 
prevent any -suggestion of over-emphasis. Though it is 
perhaps the “ strayest *’ of Velasquez’s works, it remains, 
above all, distinguished. Beside this Frans Hals would 
look like the veriest boor, and even Rubens would scarcely 
seem a gentleman. 

I have never been able to accept Sir Herbert Cook’s 
full-length figure of a “ Buffoon ” (No. 66) as a work of the 
master, and seeing it again alongside of his undoubted work 
makes me less than ever inclined to do so. 

The Apsley House portrait (No. 67) is another splendid 
work, but the most interesting novelty for English visitors 
is the self-portrait from Valencia (No. 68). One cannot 
doubt the authenticity of this with its splendidly broad 
vision and handling, although it is painted in an unusually 
hot colour scheme and on such a coarse canvas that its 
quality seems strange at first sight. 

The author of the catalogue, perhaps inspired by inter- 
national courtesy, would have us believe that the “Don 
Balthasar Carlos,” from Buckingham Palace (No. 73), is by 
Velasquez himself, although the best judges have agreed 
in ascribing it to del Mazo. To my mind, it is evidently 
by a professional copyist and imitator. The modelling is 
entirely without solidity and the handling superficial and 
florid. It contradicts too flatly all Velasquez’s special 
characteristics as a painter. ‘The likeness is only skin-deep. 

I have left no room to speak of Goya, though the gallery 
devoted to his work is full of interest. It is strangely 
varied; there are portraits that are almost painfully tight 
and literal, and great masterpieces like the astonishing 
Duchess of Alva. But what strikes me most is the conflict 
of his temperament with his age. He is perhaps the only 


master of the eighteenth century whose morose and violent 
nature sticks out through the polite conventions of his 
period and shows us life underneath the impeccable surface 
Rocer Fry. 


as ferocious and ugly as it is to-day. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 

HAVE just received from New York a book by Mr. 
| Frank Harris, Contemporary Portraits (second series). 

It contains character sketches and criticisms (in 
Mr. Harris's work the two are always interwoven) of Bernard 
Shaw, Rudyard Kipling, George Moore, James Thomson, 
Lionel Johnson and Hubert Crackanthorpe (a name almost 
forgotten by the younger generation, unless they have 
rediscovered him), Pierre Loti and Walter Pater. The states- 
men who figure in the book are Mr. Balfour, Mr. Lloyd 
George, Lord Grey and M. Clemenceau, and it concludes 
with an amusing and penetrating portrait of George Bernard 
Shaw by himself. I do not propose to review the book here. 


* 


Mr. Frank Harris's characteristics as a critic are bluntness 
of statement, combined with a subtlety of perception, 
which one hardly expects to find in a man of such down- 
right temperament. It is this combination of qualities 
which has enabled him on occasions to hit the central 
truth about the writer or man he is discussing with such 
a resounding bang that the echo of it rings in the 
ears of his readers ever afterwards. He possesses also 
another seldom united pair of characteristics, an aggressive 
personality and a genius for hero-worship. Mr. Shaw 
has singled out for comment his extraordinary gift 
of compassion. According to Mr. Shaw, Mr. Frank Harris 
does not understand until he can pity. No doubt a wide- 
minded and generous compassion is one of the qualities 
which helped him to write his Life of Oscar Wile, one of 
the best biographies ever written, and his sympathetic 
comprehension of an enormously sensitive human being, 
hurled into the rushing stream of life, has helped him to 
write The Man Shakespeare, a book of the sort which 
professors first crab and then crib. 


But I do not agree that it is necessary fgr Mr. Harris 
to be sorry for a man before he can understand him, though 
he may, of course, pity him when he has done so. He says, 
in discussing his own methods in the preface : 

Likeness is caught most easily by exaggeration of characteristic 
features, and such exaggeration is apt to offend the modesty of 
truth and fall into caricature ; whereas the work of art is always 
founded on truth, as a beautiful figure demands a perfect skeleton, 
and any heightening, even of the truth, must have beauty or some 
strange and powerful significance as justification. 

How far, then, he asks himself, is exaggeration or modifica- 
tion of the fact allowed. He says that when his subject 
is a really great man, he tries to depict him in his habit, 
just as he lived with complete faithfulness to fact. But 
when dealing with a smaller man, whose growth has been 
dwarfed or warped or thwarted, he permits himself a certain 
latitude of interpretation and artistic presentment. He 
is very emphatic upon the point that, unless a critic has 
some love for the man whose portrait he draws, his work 
will be worthless. 
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{ do not propose to criticise his portraits here, only to 
pick out one or two observations from them. He says of 
Mr. George Moore, “ the first part of his character which 
struck me was his extraordinary moderation.” Mr. Harris 
has opened by saying that, though he has admired George 
Moore’s singleness of purpose in literature and the patience 
with which he has developed his talent, he has never been 
deeply interested in him. This is not surprising. The 
moderate man is one of the few types who would not 
interest Mr. Harris, who himself gives the impression of 
one who feels with Blake that the road of excess leads 
to the palace of wisdom. Now, this observation of his 
regarding Mr. Moore’s moderation, in so far as it concerns 
Mr. Moore’s conduct of life—eating, smoking and drinking, 


etc.—and its result of equable and excellent health, is not of 
much interest, but Mr. Harris goes on to link it up with George 
Moore’s work in a way which is illuminating. Mr. Moore’s 
boldness in handling sex matters, though far from being 
the most important side of him as an artist, is one of the 
features to which he has owed his position. ‘I have to 
explain his idiosyneratic boldness by his Paris training,” 
says Mr. Harris. “‘ Zola was his first master and he knew 
perfectly well that Zola’s sex novels, such as Nana and 
La Terre, were the best sellers. But to give Moore his due, 
he descried from his own experience that the questions of sex 
are the perpetually interesting questions.” Now comes the 
interesting linking up of this observation upon the man 
with literary criticism. ‘‘ Had he been over-sexed he would 
certainly have got into serious trouble with his writings, 
but his astonishing moderation in desire saved him here 
as in life. In consequence, all his references to sex 
matters are at once French in directness of expression and 
fire of passion—curiously cool, indeed, and matter of fact 
-and therefore void of seduction and offence.” 


te 
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Now, whether this comment was written before Mr. 
Moore’s privately printed, and inevitably privately printed, 
Story-Teller’s Holiday was issued, does not matter. 
Although in this case the book is more than outspoken 
and in the open market would be prosecuted as pornographic, 
its existence does not affect the pointfulness of the criti- 
cism. Lubricity is conveyed by him in the cold grey- 
blues and cool pinks of Fragonard and Boucher ; his pictures 
are titillating rather than exciting, amusing rather than 
infectious. I know that having a charming surface does 
not necessarily mean, either in life or art, that one is super- 
ficial, but the round-eyed stare of amazement with which 
Mr. Moore regards current conventions in these matters 
is no pose. He does not understand anyone who is afraid 
of instincts. What on earth is there to make a fuss about ? 
These things are sauce to the pudding of life; who in his 
senses can take them for more? Mr. Moore as an artist 
is a curious study. He is an artist the fineness of whose 
work depends to an extraordinary extent on actual limita- 
tions, on incapacity to respond to life in directions which 
you might have thought would be disastrous to a novelist. 
The number of things he does not see! Well, it proves 
that to be stone blind in some directions is a more fortunate 
condition for a writer than to be distracted by half-appre- 
hended perceptions and sympathies. Take The Brook 
Kerith, for instance, which Mr. Harris does not (and in- 
evitably in his case) care about. It is a beautiful book ; 
a book like a great, still lake, fed by a stream of 
story so gently flowing that it hardly makes a current 
through it. Mr. Harris judges it as an attempt to tell the 
story of elemental religious passion, to explore the soul of 
Christianity in its founder. If Mr. Moore had had a notion 
of what a religious passion is like the beauty of his work 
would have been shattered. He could not have reflected 
it and he could not have written the book he has. 
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One summer evening Mr. Harris was dining in company 
with Matthew Arnold, Pater and Oscar Wilde. The con- 
versation fell on style. Wilde thought that a perfect prose 
style should be the style of conversation at its best ; “ inter- 
spersed, of course,” he added, laughing, ‘‘ with lyrical 
monologues.” Matthew Arnold did not agree; he thought 
there should be something monumental in perfect style, a 
sententious brevity, a weightiness in any utterance meant 
to endure. Pater said he thought that, whether like con- 
versation or not, prose ought to be the perfect expression of 
thought ; its form depended therefore on the matter. Mr. 
Frank Harris’s contribution to the discussion was an epigram : 
‘« Style is the way great men talk.’ If he had said “ ought 
to talk,” he would have said nearly everything that can be 


said in so short a sentence about the subject. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS 


ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


(14th century). By J.J.JUSSERAND. New Edition, 
revised and re-set, and with new Illustrations. Cloth. 





25s. net. 
“Pray do not order this volume at the library. Buy it if 
you are wise, and keep it as a joy for ever."——The Late Dr. 


Avcustus JEssoppP in the Nineteenth Century. 


A DEFENCE OF LIBERTY. 


By the Hon. OLIVER BRETT. 12s. 6d. net 
This book deals with the origins and tendencies of modern 
political movements. sated 


ENGLAND AND THE NEW ERA. 


By BROUGHAM VILLIERS. 12s. 6d. net. 


“A consideration of the position in which the war has left 
the Empire, of the advance of democracy, and of the new 
statesmanship.’’— Westminster Gazette. 


SPIRITUALISM. A Popular History 
from 1847. 


By JOSEPH McCABE. 15s. net. 
This book presents one oi the most complete studies of 


a subject that is now engrossing so many minds in all parts 
of the world. 


FRENCH CIVILISATION from its 
Origins to the close of the Middle 
Ages. 

By Professor A. L. GUERARD. Cloth, 21s. net. 


A very valuable and admirable piece of literary and 
historical research. 


SUPERS AND SUPERMEN. _ Studies 
in Politics, History and Letters. 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA. Cloth, 15s. net. 


“In ‘Supers and Supermen,’ Mr. Philip Guedalla has 
produced the most entertaining volume of historical and 
biographical studies that has appeared since ‘ Eminent 
Victorians.’ ’’—-The Times. 


THE JOHNSON CLUB PAPERS, 
1920. 
By Various Hands. Edited by GEORGE WHALE 
and JOHN SARGEAUNT. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 
This volume includes contributions from, among others, 
Edward Clodd, Sir George Radford, A. B. Walkley and 
H. B. Wheatley. 


A CHEECHAKO IN ALASKA AND 
YUKON. 


By CHARLOTTE CAMERON, F.R.G.S. With many 
Illustrations. Cloth, 25s. net. 

“Mrs. Charlotte Cameron is a fearless and enterprising 
traveller, and she has the gift of describing her travels with 
a vivacity that would make the dullest journey enjoyable.” 

—Liverpool Post. 


BOON. 


By H. G. WELLS. With Illustrations by the Author. 
Second Edition. Cloth, 8s. net. 


M.A.B. (Mainly About Books). An illustrated monthly 
magazine for book-lovers. Specimen copy 3d. post free; annual 
subscription 2s. post free. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, Lid., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. W.C. 
































HOW TO LEARN FRENCH 


GREAT SUCCESS OF NEW PELMAN METHOD. 


The new Pelman method of learning Foreign Languages 
by Correspondence has met with immediate success. 

Those who have enrolled for the French Course (courses 
in other languages are now being prepared) are enthusiastic 
in their praise. 

It is already clear that the Pelman method is effecting a 
revolution in the teaching of Foreign Languages. 

Although the Pelman French Course is written entirely in 
French, and does not contain a word of English, yet anyone, 
even without previously knowing a single word of French, 
can follow it with ease. 

It sounds almost incredible, yet it is perfectly true. 


NO TRANSLATION. 

The great advantage of this is, of course, that all ¢vanslation 
is avoided. There are no passages of French to be trans- 
lated into English and no passages of English to be translated 
into French. You learn French in French, so that, when 
you have completed the Course, you will not only be able to 
read French books and newspapers, but you will be able to 
write and speak French accurately, grammatically and 
fluently, and without that hesitation which comes when 
French is acquired, as it too often is, by some method 
involving translation. 

Further, the Pelman French Course enables you to learn 
French without burdening your memory with the task of 
learning by heart long strings of French words. 

You learn French words, it is true—the Course would be 
useless if you didn’t—but you learn them as you go along 
and as you want them. In fact, you learn them as you would 
do if you were living in France—you learn them by using 
them and you learn them in such a way that you never 
forget them. 

The following are a few extracts from letters received from 
students of the Course : 


“ THE METHOD IS SPLENDID.” 

“* The method of tuition is splendid, and what I have sought (and failed 
to find) in all other published works on language learning. The exercises 
which I vathey dreaded, in case they entailed much writing, I find ave 
so thoughtfully arranged that they will be a pleasure instead of a tan 
(M. 150.) 

USEFUL TO TRAVELLERS. 

“I sailed for France on August 17th, Liverpool to Marseilles, visited 
the Riviera, spent a fortnight with French friends in the Rhone Valley, 
and came home via Paris and Rouen. I met all kinds of people, but, 
thanks to your First Course, which I did thoroughly, I was always able 
to make myself understood.”” (S. 116.) 


“ DELIGHTFULLY EASY.” 
“I find your method of teaching makes the veading of the French 
language delightfully easy. Your method is certainly of real worth and 
fulfils a long-felt want in the learning of French.” (W. 108.) 


“ GRAMMAR PARTICULARLY INTERESTING.” 

‘‘ In handing you the last exercises of the French Course, I would 
like to thank all concerned for the splendid way I have been conducted 
through it. 

“* Never in my life have I enjoyed anything so much as this study, 
and I think the Institute is to be very heartily congratulated on having 
introduced the undoubtedly correct method of teaching foreign languages. 

“All three parts had a certain charm, and I consider it absolutely 
wonderful how easy you have made it to pick up French in an unforget- 
table manner. The Grammar, particularly interesting and easily learnt, 
is a masterpiece.”’ (M. 110.) 


The Pelman method enables you to learn French naturally, 
simply and easily, and in about one-third the usual time. It 
is fully described in a little book entitled ‘‘ How to Learn 
French.” Write for a free copy of this book to-day to the 
Pelman Institute (Modern Languages Dept.), 57, Bloomsbury 
Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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Constable. 


WALTER DE LA 


Poems. By WaLier DE La MARE. 
net. 


27s. 6d. 


“Witchery by daylight” is a phrase which seems to 
express more completely than any other the poetic achicve- 
ment of Mr. Walter de la Mare. The expression was 
used by Coleridge of his own best work, but it really fits 
the later poet better. There is a personal implication 
about the word ‘“ witchery ” that exactly fits him. For, 
where Coleridge’s spirits and demons are shadowy and 
impersonal—representatives, perhaps, of moral or natural 
forees—Mr. de la Mare’s elves and fairies are individuals 
who exist simply for their own sake. We neither see nor 
hear them (hence the witchery), but we feel them as distinct 
and active personalities exerting the influence of their 
own capricious wills; whether they are earthly or un- 
earthly, Mr. de la Mare is always somehow person- 
ally intimate himself with his creatures; hence they 
do not terrify—not even Death “ softly watching her” or 
‘The Fairy mimbling mambling in the garden ’’—they 
enchant. 

This queer, personal intimacy with his subject, whatever 
it may be, is the whole soul of Mr. de la Mare’s poetry. 
Even his affection for Nature is a sly, personal one : 

The West shut down a heavy eye, 


he says, and the sunset is in Elfland at once. Fairies and 
Changelings only dare to appear on earth when Nature is 
in just the right mood for them ; in Mr. de la Mare’s poetry 
she is so often in that mood that they are growing bolder 
and bolder every year. 

The first volume of this collection of his works contains 
poems dating as far back as 1906. There is a series of 
technically faultless and often beautiful sonnets of philo- 
sophie tone, and there are blank-verse sketches of Shake- 
speare’s characters and other experiments; but these and 
many of the early lyrics that accompany them, good as 
they frequently are, might, one feels, have been written 
by some other poet. Yet sprinkled among them—cven as 
early as page 16—there are stanzas like this: 

The sky was like a waterdrop 
In shadow of a thorn, 
Clear, tranquil, beautiful, 
Forlorn. 
No one but Mr. de la Mare could have written this; it is 
full of the promise of The Listeners and of Peacock Pie. 
Still more characteristic of his later work are the Memories 
of Childhood which conclude the first set of poems in this 
volume : 
And I am there alone: 
Forlornly, silently, 
Plays in the evening garden 
Myself with me. 
Mr. de la Mare has found himself already ; he has stumbled 
on the longest and most echoing gallery in his inexhaustible 
mine-—a gallery which he had already begun to tap, as it 
were from the other end, in his still earlier Songs of Child- 
hood. The Listeners (1912) and Motley (1918)—both filled 
with his best and deepest work—complete, with the 1906 
poems, Volume One of the new collection. Volume Two is 
filled entirely by Songs of Childhood (1901) and that mar- 
vellous collection, Peacock Pie. Throughout it Mr. de la 
Mare is at his best and most distinctive: it is rich with 
magic and alive with that childishly personative imagination, 
which is his peculiar quality among poets. 

Where is it, exactly, that the witchery lies? 

And a bird flew up out of the turret, 
Above the Traveller's head : 

And he smote upon the door again a second time ; 
“Is there anybody there ?” he said. 


or in his more bizarre vein : 


That Thief he mimbled round him in the gloaming, 
Their treasures for to spy, 

Combs, Brooches, Chains, and Rings, and Pins and Buckles 
All higgledy piggle—dy. 





A Watch shaped in the shape of a flat Apple 
In purest Crystal set, 

He lifted from the hook where it was ticking 
And crammed in his Pochette. 


It seems to lic partly in his music, which, like Coleridge’s, 
becomes unearthly to match the subject—in The Listeners, 
for instance, it is entirely his own and can be reconciled 
to no known metre. It is full of odd cadences, inversions. 
and internal rhymes, and how rarely they sound out of 
place! It seems to lie partly also in his astonishingly 
subtle use of half-words and apparently meaningless inter- 
jections. Substitute any other word for “ay” in the 
following little poem, and see how it immediately loses its 
whole personality : 
‘Come !’ said Old Shellover. 
‘What ?” says Creep. 
‘The horny old Gardener’s fast asleep ; 
The fat cock Thrush 
To his nest has gone, 
And the dew shines bright 
In the rising Moon ; 
Old Sallie Worm from her hole doth peep ; 
Come!’ said Old Shellover, 
‘Ay!’ said Creep. 
The first lines of Rachel : 
Rachel sings sweet— 
Oh yes, at night. 
The last six lines of that very beautiful poem, The Change- 
ling : 
You shall hezr o’er the water 
Ring faint in the grey— 
‘Ahoy, and ahoy, there !’ 
And tremble away ; 
‘Ahoy, and ahoy !’ 
And tremble away, 
and foolish things like: 
All follow-my-leader the ducks waddle homeward 

' Under the Sycamore Tree 
all have the same depth of imagination in their nonsensical 
music. 

But it is not only Nature, with which the poet is personally 
and magically intimate. His power of making us share 
with him a quite private affection for nonentities like Miss 
Loo, Miss 7, and Captain Lean is equally important. Notice 
the force of the third line in the following : 

Out of the East a hurricane 
Swept down on Captain Lean 
That mariner and gentleman 
Will ne’er again be seen. 
The most commonplace of inanimate objects, under Mr. 
de la Mare’s touch, take on the same intensely individual 
quality. Whether it is the solemn moon that stares back 
at Dick through his bedroom window, or an Old Stone House 
or merely a Scarecrow or a sweep’s brush looking out of « 
chimney-pot, it is sure to be curiously present; its name is 
a christian name ; it is just about to say something. Thus, 
civilisation itself is given a soul, and its romance is picked 
out, as it never has been since the Rape of the Lock. Pope 
could look with freshness at Arabella’s Toilet and the Making 
of the Chocolate, because he looked at these things directly, 
through the eyes of a great artist ; but Mr. de la Mare sees 
his visit to the Barber's, more freshly still, through the eyes 
both of an artist and a child : 
Straight above the clear eyes, 
Rounded round the ears, 
Snip-snap and snick-a-snick 
Clash the Barber's shears; 
Us, in the looking-glass, 
Footsteps in the street, 
Over, under, to and fro, 
The lean blades meet. 


This clear child-vision, next to his personative spell, is 
Mr. de la Mare’s most distinctive feature. 


Perhaps it is the same intensely individualised affection 


for men and beasts and things, which stirs deep down in 
the poet's soul that faint bell of sadness, which is never 
quite inaudible, even in the airiest of his lyrics. 


It is heard 
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n chance epithets and names—in his very music. It is 
there in the first poem-in Volume One : 


The loveliest thing earth hath, a shadow hath ; 


and it is still there at the end of volume two: 
Where is beauty ? 
Gone, gone. . . 

Mr. de la Mare is haunted, as all poets have been, with the 
thought of old age, and mutability, and death; and he is 
more obsessed than most, because it is the rose herself which 
he loves and expresses, rather than the rose’s ideal beauty 
having a life of its own in the mind. Hence he can find 
but little comfort in the thought that beauty itself is eternal. 
a tradition handed on from generation to generation and 
from spring to spring. This generation and this spring 
must grow old and ugly and die: that is all he knows. It 
is the penalty he pays for his almost domestic intimacy 
with his world. So completely does he throw himself into 
the particular that he has no time for a universal philosophy. 
His philosophy is simply affection, and his fancy roams 
like a bee from object to object, taking the full flavour 
from each in one brief sip. Thus, he seems, compared with 
other poets, to lack wholeness of poetic vision, and, though 
his early sonnets are of a philosophical nature, he has 
written no long poem. At least he has published none; for 
some of his lyries, such as Here Lies a Most Beautiful Lady and 
Very Old are the Woods, soar so high that their very brevity 
makes one doubt whether such altitudes could have been 
achieved without the training of longer and more laborious 
flights nearer the ground. Among purely lyric poets 
Mr. Walter de la Mare will hold a very high place; the only 
question is whether his habitual brevity will make posterity 
deny him a place among great poets, or whether this is 
merely the distinguishing peculiarity of his genius—an 
exception to prove the rule that a great poet shall not 
live by lyric alonc. OWEN BARFIELD. 


RAPHAEL 
Raphael. By Feuix Lavery. 


21s, net. 

The adulation showered upon Raphael by Vasari has 
served as a text for most later writers. Artists and con- 
noisseurs have acclaimed him as the third member of a 
trinity embracing Michelangelo and Leonardo, and the 
plain man who knows what he likes, likes Raphael because 
he can understand him. His paintings have served to 
illustrate the Bible, sermons have been preached on his 
cartoons, and he has come to be regarded as an embodiment 
of all the domestic virtues. For a time, indeed, his reputa- 
tion seemed in danger. The Pre-Raphaelites preached 
and practised a return to a simpler, less sophisticated 
manner of painting, and then came the esthetic ‘eighties, 
which despised Raphael, and rescued Botticelli from 
obscurity. The painters of the schools still upheld the 
Raphaelesque banner, until the victory of impressionism 
seemed once and for all to have buried Raphael under the 
ruins of the academic structure reared upon him. But 
help came from an unexpected quarter, through Raphael’s 
enthronement in the Post-Impressionist Pantheon by the 
side of Ingres and David. The admiration of Delacroix 
for ‘“‘Yadmirable balancement des lignes dans Raphael ”’ 
was re-echoed by Seurat, whose ‘‘ Le Chahut ” has largely 
inspired modern cubism; and to-day we find M. André 
Derain saying: “ Raphael est au-dessus du Vinci, lequel 
est un habile calculateur et qui, loin d’étre divin, a un 
certain gotit de la corruption. Raphael seul est divin.” 
It may be said that this rehabilitation is merely part of a 
reaction against «estheticism and impressionism—of a 
movement which has rejected long hair and velveteen in 
favour of bowler hats and spats. But there is more in it 
than this. In fact, the real «esthetic significance of Raphael, 


Illustrated. Sands and Co. 


and his permanent hold on men’s minds, still awaits explana- 
tion, despite the numerous painstaking compilations which 


give a list of his works and the facts of his life. Here was 
Mr. Lavery’s chance, but, unfortunately, he has not 
taken it. Using Vasari as a starting-point, Mr. Lavery 
just gives the main facts of Raphael's life with a list of his 
works in order of date. For some unexplained reason he 
rejects the generally accepted chronology of the life. Some 
of his corrections may be right, though he gives no reason 
for thinking so; others, notably the date of the first visit 
to Rome, are more probably wrong. In the list of works, 
not only are several well-known and authenticated oil 
paintings omitted, notably in the earlier periods, but there 
is only the most casual reference to the frescoes and cartoons 
which are Raphacl’s most important achievement. Neither 
as a text-book nor as a compilation of material does the 
book justify itself. One wonders why it has been written- 

until one reaches p. 103, when the mystery is explained. 
Mr. Lavery owns a “ Nativity,” identical in composition 
with the well-known “‘ Holy Family of Francis I.” in the 
Louvre. His own picture he believes to be by Raphael 
himself, and the Louvre example to be a copy by Giulio 
Romano, and this thesis he sets out to prove at great 
length and with extreme verbosity. But though he 
makes out a fair case for himself, there are some obviously 
weak points. Mr. Lavery’s interpretation of material 
passages from contemporary letters is not beyond criticism, 
and his explanation-of his picture at one point in its career 
having been classedas a copy—a quotation from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds to the effect that Raphael’s merits are too subtle 
to be easily recognisable—is not convincing. But whether 
Mr. Lavery is right or wrong does not matter very much to 
anyone but himself. His book may be good for his picture, 
but the possession of the picture has been bad for his 
book. In the case of painters of whose work we have only 
a few examples, questions of attribution are important, 
since they materially affect our conception of their style 
and methods. But so much of Raphael’s work survives, 
that whether or not the ‘ Holy Family of Francis IL.” is 
by him is comparatively unimportant, except from a com- 
mercial point of view. Certainly, it does nothing to explain 
why Raphael’s influence has been so strong and exercised 
in such unlikely quarters. Part of his popularity, no doubt, 
is due to his less admirable qualities. He is as much an 
illustrator as any Sienese, and he represents the culmina- 
tion of the naturalistic and imitative tendencies which had 
their roots in Giotto. Not that Raphael can compare with 
Giotto or Masaccio in expressing form. He could and did 
think in three dimensions, but his figures lack that reality 
and vitality which comes from a real sense of structure. 
It is not as paradoxical as it might seem to say that in 
Raphael lay the germ of impressionism, so much was he 
occupied with surface appearance. His long series of 
portraits show great power of realising individual peculiarities, 
but they have not that quality which makes a portrait cease 
to be a portrait and become a new creation. His draughts- 
manship is correct enough, but lacks the power possessed by 
the greatest draughtsmen of selecting and emphasising 
essential characteristics. He generalised the external appear- 
ance of the human figure, and in su doing created a distinct 
type, serene and dignified indeed, but apt to be cloying and 
sentimental. This evolution of an ideal type, however, 
definitely puts Raphael into the Greek tradition, which 
has never really lost its hold on Italy. It was on prepared 
and fertile soil that the seed ofthe Renaissance fell, and 
Raphael was essentially a child of the Renaissance. He 
elevates humanity to the centre of the universe. His 
god, his angels, his saints are simply idealised men and 
women, and though he takes his subjects from the Bible, 
he treats them in the spirit of the Greeks. Thus Raphael 
collects into himself and transmits many diverse influences. 
He was one of the most eclectic of painters. Perugino, 
Michelangelo, Leonardo, Sebastian del Piombo, all left 
permanent traces on his work, and he did not disdain to 
copy. For example, the St. Paul in the cartoons is taken 
direct from Masaccio. But it must be remembered that 
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Raphael died a young man. He is too often regarded as a 
painter who matured early and whose development was 
complete. In fact, the contrary is the case. Study of 
Raphael's later work shows increasing mastery and indi- 
viduality, a promise which was never fulfilled. Yet, as it 
was, to all that he acquired from others Raphael added 
something of his own, an unsurpassed power of arranging 
volumes and masses in three dimensions. This is more 
than composition in the ordinary sense of the term. It 
involves thinking in terms of space and so disposing of 
objects that they present an ordered relation not only on 
the plane of the picture, but in depth. Raphael's power in 
this respect is best seen in his frescoes and cartoons. What- 
ever may be said of his handling of individual figures, he 
has succeeded in placing them in space in a rhythmic and 
harmonious sequence. He has, in fact, applied the rules 
of classical composition to three dimensions. This is what 
puts Raphael among the few great painters of the world. 


MORE 


Murray. 


SIR HENRY LUCY ONCE 
The Diary of a Journalist. By Sim Henry Lucy. 


15s. net. 

After three volumes of Sizty Years in the Wilderness, 
Sir Henry Lucy proceeds to give us extracts from the 
diary on which that entertaining narrative was based. 
Most of the veteran journalist’s opinions, particularly on 
political affairs, have hardly the force of novelty. We 
know pretty well what he thinks about Randolph Churchill, 
about Joseph Chamberlain and Sir William Harcourt. 
He has, however, a good deal that is fresh to say about 
public characters that fell by the way, George Wyndham 
among them. ‘Thus he tells the curious story that, just 
after Wyndham had passed his Land Act, a prominent 
member of the Dublin Castle staff wrote and advised him 
to retire; when Wyndham returned a cheerily confident 
answer, the letter was endorsed ‘‘ Wyndham’s a lost man,” 
and locked up in a drawer. The prophecy was fulfilled 
almost to a month. Sir Henry’s speculations, as recorded 
from day to day, have also much that is attractive in them, 
especially to that older generation which took its party 
politics much more seriously than the present. Would 
Randolph Churchill come back to office? would Lord 
Rosebery? How excited we used to get about their 
chances; how remote it all seems now! We smile, too, 
as Sir Henry reminds us how Campbell-Bannerman quietly 
gave his Liberal Imperialist colleagues to understand that 
he was not to be pushed upstairs into the House of Lords, 
and opened the Tories’ eyes to the fact that he was not, 
as they had fondly imagined, an old fool. The “ Diary ” 
should send some of Sir Henry’s readers back to Lord 
Morley’s striking eulogy of that not yet appreciated states- 
man. 

As Sir Henry’s politics have faded a little, he has done 
well to touch on various matters that are unpolitical. He 
has dined in many clubs, in many halls and at many tables, 
and when a clever saying is going the rounds it by no means 
escapes him. Among the clubs to which he has been 
introduced is a Servants’ Club, the cream of high life below 
stairs. He was announced as a member of the establish- 
ment of an eminent Turf personage, knowing a good deal 
about the St. Leger. But Sir Henry hardly looks the 
part, and we suspect that his hosts knew perfectly well 
who he was, and kept up the comedy. Anyhow, the 
“ Duke ’—it is quite Thackerayan—on being offered a 
threepenny cigar, frowned down the attendant. “ You 
know,” said his justly indignant Grace, “‘ I always smoke 
a fourpenny.” The Amphitryon, with its charge per 
cover of £10, probably considered itself at the opposite 
extreme of sociality, and it is sad to discover that the club 
came to an end, partly because its opportunities were 
limited to the London season, but partly, too, because 
many of its members went out, their bills undischarged, 


with a genial nod to the proprietor. Li Hung Chang’s 
vivacity as a diner out is familiar; but the story that, on 
being invited, at a luncheon given him by an electrie cable 
company, to send a message home, he promptly dictated a 
despatch costing at least £50, is good and, so far as we are 
aware, new. But the most arresting figure in this com- 
pendious collection is unquestionably Dr. Robson Roose, 
that West End physician who, thanks largely to the kindly 
puffery of Edmund Yates, went up like a rocket, only to 
come down like a squib through Stock Exchange flutters, 
and to die broken in spirit and penniless, just as his 
friends were arranging to come to his rescue. Dickens 
would have appreciated him, for he belonged to the 
great tribe of the adventurous. 

One of the charms of a diary is that it forcibly brings 
home the flight of time to the reader of any intelligence. 
Thus Sir Henry Lucy chronicles on July 21st, 1900, that the 
Prince of Wales (Edward VII., of course) had made his 
first journey in a motor-car. Yes, the entry is evidently 
correct, difficult of acceptance though it may be to the 
middle-aged. We seem to remember that only a few 
years previously, when a motor-car competition from the 
Hotel Metropole to the Star and Garter at Richmond was 
promoted, precious few of the weird vehicles made the 
journey, and hansom cabmen hugged themselves in the 
belief that your true Briton would never desert horseflesh 
for “‘them new-fangled things.” They have parted with 
that delusion by now, poor fellows. Then, again, the pun ; 
yes, the pun. Frank Burnand only died in 1917, and not 
long before his end he was writing ‘“‘ Then fare thee well, 
my trim built werry, and werry glad I shall be to have 
done with it [his lecturing tour].”” Yet, somehow, while it 
is difficult to recall an age without motor-cars, we seem to 
have said good-bye to the pun when we cut our wisdom 
teeth. Would its revival alleviate the inibecility of musical 
comedy ? It is to be feared not, for the simple reason 
that present-day actors could not “get it across,” as they 


‘ 


say. They might manage the dialogue : 
** Be mine for weal or woe!” 
**Oh no, for weal and ’am.”’ 
But 


** She is a blonde most beautiful to see, 
I only wish that she belon’ed to me.” 


would be beyond them. 


BOCCACCIO 
Boccaccio’'s Decameron. Illustrated by Thomas Derrick. 
Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d. 


At the beginning of the fourteenth century there were 
strange stirrings in Italy, subterraneous and unaccountable 
to the minds which felt them. The despots were growing 
stronger in each succeeding year, and the triumph of 
material forces, of skilful generals and reckless adventurers 
was becoming wider and wider. Old customs and ideas, 
held sacred for so long by the people, were being ruthlessly 
trampled on by the foreign condottieri who cared for 
neither tradition nor Pope but only their pay, and an 
age was being swiftly formed in which each man depended 
for his life and his subsistence on his own brains and the 
strength of his arms. Theological devotion was no longer 
a safeguard against destruction, and piles of dusty manu- 
scripts were not a match for men-at-arms. Gradually, 
with the spread of the idea of self-preservation and indi- 
vidualism, there entered almost a contempt for the mystical 
abstractions and. high doctrines which had so exercised 
the minds of the previous generations. It was clear that 
idealism was a poor weapon with which to confront men 
like Castruccio and Gian Galeazzo. This enforced develop- 
ment of materialism, springing up like a hot-house flower in 
a single night, carried men forward at a speed which soon 
left far behind the effects and influence of Dante. Admira- 
tion for his work remained untouched and undiminished, 
but the influence was gone. He had already in that short 
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OUR FAMILY AFFAIRS 


By E. F. BENSON 


. Mr. Benson has never written 
with a more sympathetic charm than in 
these pictures of the childhood of himself 
and his sister and brothers. . . . A 
volume that should find hosts of friends. 

—Punch. 

Mr. E. F. Benson in this delight- 

ful book has drawn two exquisite pictures 
of his parents. There are heaps 
of good things and pleasant sayings in 


this very attractively written book. 
—Sunday Times. 
With 8 Half Tone Plates 16/- net 








OUR WOMEN: 


CHAPTERS ON THE SEX DISCORD 
By ARNOLD BENNETT 


. a book that should be widely 
read, and should do much good at a time 
when the Divorce Courts are overwhelmed 
with petitions.—Dundee Courier. 

a brilliant piece of writing, full 
of sparkling humour and boisterous liveli- 
ness. The whole book is a jeu d’esprit 
on a large scale.—Newcastle Chronicle. 
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few living writers can. — Daily News. 
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COLONEL 
REPINGTON’S 








DIARY 





2 Vols. 42s. net. 
Ist Impression - Exhausted 
2nd Impression - Exhausted 
3rd Impression - Exhausted 
4th Impression - Now Ready 
5th Impression - Printing 


The Sketch says:— 
“Oh, why are they all wearing that hunted look 
and trying hard to borrow two guineas from the 
butler ? Because, little stranger, this and no 
less is the price of Colonel Repington’s diary, 
and many a hochwohlgeboren eye is busy running 
down the columns of his index to see how its 
distinguished owner figures. Because that 
diary (one can’t keep away from it) is really a 
great document.” 


The New Statesman says :— 
“A Military diarist whose brilliance combines ina 
remarkable degree the military wisdom of Clause- 
witz with the social ideas of Mr. Stephen McKenna. 
His relations are titillating; his daily 
appreciations of the slowly broadening, deepening 
thickening, blackening situation are full of 
interest. For Colonel Repington is pre-eminently 
a War Office soldier of the most brilliant type.’ 
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space become classic with Homer and Virgil—artistic, 
poetic, wonderful, but wholly ineffectual and unpractical 
in the new age. Petrarch also, the scholar and theologian, 
full of doubts and hesitations, fearing his own demerits, 
analysing his own shortcomings, became a figure of artistic 
impracticability. The age was one of soldiers, brave and 
lawless. Laura was a figure as incredible to them as 
Beatrice had been unimaginable. Dante in the clouds 
would have been as poor a pikeman as Petrarch with his 
lack of self-confidence. The soldiers would have been 
interested in neither woman, trusted neither man. Then 
after Petrarch came Boccaccio, inferior to his friend and 
master in scholarship and insight and intuition. But he 
was gay and confident; he knew his generation, grew up 
in it and of it. 

He thought the same thoughts as his friends and lived 
the same life and hated the same pedantries. He saw 
that they were more interested, as he himself was, in 
sensuality than in theology. Where life might be short 
and death abrupt, a single pleasure was worth a year of 
grammatical quibbling. Abstraction was no longer the 
fashion, and scholars merely exposed themselves, defence- 
less, to annihilation. 

So Boccaccio set himself to paint life as he saw it around 
him, not life as it might be nor life as it once was, but as 
he saw it every day in Florence and the Courts of the 
Princes. Instantly he was acclaimed with delight by those 
who also saw that life with their own eyes every day, sensual 
and concrete and moving swiftly, not merely understand- 
able but lived by them all. 


With a half-unconscious skill at inventing new forms 
of literature, effortless almost to negligence, he poured 
out novels, poetical romances, idylls, satires, songs, love 
stories—easily, gracefully and often carelessly. And all 
through them is the influence of France and the French 
troubadours. Delicacy and gaiety and a certain conscious 
languor, having almost an Oriental perfume blown perhaps 
by the winds of Spain into France, are characteristics of 
Boccaccio which were not born in Italy. The light, airy 
touch, the substitution of sweetness for accuracy of detail, 
are of the same country as Provengal poetry or the miniature- 
painting of old Paris, or the carved traceries of Chartres 
Cathedral. 

And these influences worked as much upon the man as 
upon his work. The legacy of the troubadours to him 
was his unruffled ease and serenity. He never asked 
himself if he was a greaier poet than his neighbour, or a 
lesser than Dante. He was totally unconcerned with 
emulation or jealousy or even artistic ambition. Like 
those to whom death may come suddenly he had acquired 
an invincible harmony of spirit which endeared him more 
than ever to his restless shifting age. 

Boccaccio’s principle of art was twofold. While he 
attempted to draw a truthful picture of life such as anyone, 
however dull and stupid, might recognise and take pleasure 
in, he also insisted on the allegorical significance of all 
true art, buried in the realism of pictures and only to 
be exhumed and appreciated by those who were con- 
noisseurs of art as well as life. Allegory was not to interfere 
with the enjoyment of the dullard, but was to be reserved 
for the intelligent. It was a doctrine held and maintained 
rigorously by Petrarch, who would not allow of the slightest 
relaxation of it. 

And so ‘in the Decameron it is permissible to trace an 
allegory in the introduction, which describes with such 
horror the plague which was devastating Florence and the 
apparent callousness with which the ladies retired to the 
seclusion of their walled gardens, oblivious of the terrible 
sufferings outside. The bloodshed and disaster which 
followed the columns of the despots and soldiers of fortune 
across Italy must have been always in the minds of those 
who were not at the wars. Stories of fearful deeds must 
have been brought by wandering fugitives every day, 


until Boccaccio realised that the only safety from madness 
lay in a little laughter in a walled garden, a little singing 
of gay songs, a little pleasure and a forgetting of sorrow. 
And so he made his palace on the top of a hill, far from 
any great roads, shaded with trees and very pleasant, 
And he built fountains and courts, and painted curious 
pictures, and laid out green meadows around. He gathered 
beautiful ladies, high-born and virtuous, and young men 
into the quiet seclusion of his garden and made them forget- 
ful of the black storms of plague and war as they wandered 
among the bright flowers and smooth green lawns of his 
enchanted castle. So the scene was set and the company 
gathered when he began to spin the silver threads of the 
Decameron. 


COTTON OR WOOL? 


The Early English C ‘ton Industry, with some Unpublished 
Letters of Samuel .rompton. By Georcr W. Danie.s. 
With An Introductory Chapter by Grorce Unwin, 
Longmans. §8s. 6d. net. 


Whether it is of wool or of cotton is a question not 
infrequently asked to-day by purchasers or users of 
mysterious textiles. But it is strange that it should still 
be a matter of doubt among learned historians whether the 
“cottons,” which we find Lancashire importing and 
manufacturing from the very beginning of the sixteenth 
century, were made from the fleece of the sheep or the fibre 
of an exotic tree. A whole century, at least, of expanding 
trade in products. of this mysterious ‘“ cotton wool” 
has to pass before we get unmistakable evidence of the 
importation from the Levant “of a kind of bombast or 
down, being a fruit of the earth growing upon little shrubs 
or bushes, brought into this country by the Turkey 
merchants from Smyrna, Cyprus, Acra and Sydon.” It is 
hard to believe that the Turkey merchants did not import 
it in 1500 as well as in 1600, but the latest historical 
research concludes, though with caution, in favour of 
“the commonly-accepted view that Manchester cottons, 
prior to 1600,” were really “woollen goods.” 

Professor Unwin and Mr. Daniels make a thoroughly 
interesting volume out of the early history of the English 
cotton industry, for the publication of which the discovery 
of some not very important letters of Samuel Crompton, 
the unlucky inventor of “‘the Mule,” furnish a convenient 
excuse. ‘They have given us a scholarly piece of work, 
of genuine educational value, which makes eighteenth- 
century Manchester live before us. Fascinating is the 
story of the successive transformations of the industry 
in the hands of a series of strong, if rough, employers, 
taking equal advantage of operatives and inventors, except 
when one of the latter, like Arkwright, proved more cunning 
than themselves, or when traifsient combinations of the 
former, like the smallware weavers of 1756-1760, sought to 
withstand the perpetually recurring degradation of their 
standard of life. Manchester University may be con- 
gratulated on the admirable monograph which Professor 
Unwin and Mr. Daniels have constructed round the old 
letters placed at their disposal by the great firm of 
McConnel and Co. But the record stops just a century ago. 
If the firm would place its later documents in the same 
expert hands, say, down to 1870, what a useful picture 
might be drawn of the business organisation of Lancashire 
in the days of the Ten Hours Bill. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Leaves in the Wind. By AtrHa or THE PLOUGH. 
2s. net. 

These essays are a pleasant mixture of observation and comment. 
“Alpha” observes perhaps more sharply than he comments : his 
criticism of life, whether kindly or unfavourable, is not sufficiently 
individual. He reminds us often of Mr. Lucas—but he contends more 
consciously than Mr. Lucas, cultivates, as it were, a more deliberate 
mental chubbiness, which is indeed sufficiently disarming. A great 


J. M. Dent. 
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A new series edited by 
G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


The Swarthmore 


INTERNATIONAL 
HANDBOOKS 


1, CAUSES OF INTERNATIONAL 
G. Lowes Dickinson WAR 


2. PATRIOTISM AND THE 
J. L. Stocks SUPER-STATE 


3. NATIONALISM 
G. P. Gooch 


4. GERMANY IN REVOLUTION 
L. E. Matthaei 


5. ECONOMIC IMPERIALISM 
L. S. Woolf 


6. THE WORKERS’ 
R. W. Postgate INTERNATIONAL 
7. UNIFYING THE WORLD 
G. N. Clark 
Price each, 2s. 6d. net. 








THE SWARTHMORE PRESS, LIMITED, 
72 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 




















The 
Danger The great conspiracy of silence 
on sex matters has already been 
of tolerated too long. We in our 
day see the folly of it—we see 
the danger of ignorance—and 
gnorance result of the false, erude 
knowledge gathered from un- 
' desirable sources is apparent in 











every phase of modern life. 





























“TIME & TipE 


The weekly newspaper that deals with current topics | 
in a manner jitherio untouched by contemporary 
journals. 

This week’s issue includes :— 

THE DRINK PROBLEM : 


An Appeal to First Principles 
By Mr. Arthur Sherwell. 


ANCIENT CUSTOMS RE- 
LATING TO 1HE LAND 


By the Viscountess Wolseley. 


THE GRAFTER: Part Two 


By H. Kitchell Webster. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


By Mary Agnes Hamilton. 


DRAMATIC REVIEWS 
* Foundations "’ and “‘ The Little Man.”’ 
@ 
Order from your Newsagent RICE 


EVERY 
FRIDAY. 





to-day, or can be obtained from 
Smith's and Wyman's Bookstalls. FOURP. ENCE, 














LITERARY AGENCIES. 





ONALD MASSEY, Lit#RaRY AGENT. No reading fee charged. 


Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80,000 words Where critic:sm is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 
typed.—RowaLp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 





A 





Reaper, Eldon Literary Service, 34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


UTHORS should send for particulars of THE ELDON LITERARY 
SERVICE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their markets.—Write 


To-day, more than ever before, 
the need for understanding is urgent—important. The time 
has come when we must stem the whirling tide of life which 
begins to flow in the wrong direction. YOU must realise 
the necessity of understanding, for your own guidance, 
for your own happiness, and for the sake of those who have 
the right to look to you for help on the complex problems 
of sex and Nature. The books listed below are remarkable 
in many ways. They are pure, clean and wholesome for 
even the young to read, yet they remove the veil from 
Nature and lay bare the whole wonderful secrets of life 
and sex. They are not of the sensational type, yet there 
is a clarity. a courage, and a directness of expression which 
opens up the world of understanding in all its most beau- 
tiful aspects. The books are for you to read. They are 
for the youth of either sex to study with a desire for the 
total removal of sex mystery. You need the knowledge 
they will impart NOW—-you will need it more and more 
as you face the rroblems of family life in the future. 
The volumes are a veritable masterpiece of literature, written 
by those who are best able to express their intimate thoughts 
for the benefit of life and race. Send for the books now. Read 
them carefully—realise how wonderful are the TRUTHS we 
so little understand, and you will feel thankful that such litera- 
ture is offered to the public at a price within the reach of ali. 


The prices of the following important books include 
postage and a copy of the improved ‘* Health and 
Efficiency ’’ Monthly Magazine. 


MATRIMONY. Its Obligations and Privileges. 
By MONA BAIRD. Prefaced by the late 
Tuomas Hoitmes. A remarkable exposition 
of the truth concerning marriage. A very 


necessary book 3s. 
MANHOOD. The Facts of Life Presented to Men. 

By CHARLES THOMPSON. Prefaced by the 

Rev. F. B. Meyer. Most highly endorsed .. 3s. 


WOMANHOOD. 
By MONA BAIRD. Prefaced by Dr. Mary 
ScuHaRLieB. The true beautiful meaning of 
Womanhood explained .. a4 Fe so. aa 


BOYHOOD. The Facts of Life presented to Boys. 
By CHARLES THOMPSON. With a Preface 
by the Bisnor or BimmincHam. No parent, 
guardian, or teacher can afford to be without 
this volume, and it is so carefully worded that 
it may safely be placed in the hands of any boy 3s. 


THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF SEX. 
By LADY BLOUNT. Prefaced by Dr. C. pr 
Lacy Evans and many others , ; 3s. 


HOW TO LOVE. The Art of Courtship and 
Marriage. By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 
The way to true happiness is by understanding. 
This book gives that understanding .. . 


YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD ; or, Sex Know 
ledge for Young People. A new book by 

WALTER M. GALLICHAN, dealing sympa- 

thetically with the difficulties of Young Men 

and Women es ve on 


THE NEW ANATOMY OF HEALTH. A 
Course of Training in Health and Physical 
Culture. This volume is the greatest work on 
healthy living ever published at less than a 
guinea. It shows you how to obtain perfect 
health and physique quickly and easily ». 


A REMARKABLE MENTAL PERFECTION 
SERIES. Six volumes on Mind Training, provid 
ing an efficient course of mental development. 
Essential to all who would make good in their busi- 
ness or profession; and one special treatise entitled 
“‘Winning Success.’ The whole Seven Volumesfor 7s. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—The whole library of above books 

for 27s. 6d., post free, including a copy of “ Health and 

Efficiency ’’ Monthly, the only Magazine with an advanced 

programme for Personal and Social Health, Purity and 
Physical Culture. 


Send for one or all of these important books to-day to: 
Health Promotion, Ltd., Dept. 169, 19-21 Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C. 
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many of the essays deal with London in war-time, and there are phrases 
and paragraphs which already have an historical ring about them 
they are remote, reflecting a‘mood whose very piquancy depended on 
its transiency. The best sketch of that kind is the one which tells 
how the German students refused to fight a duel. “‘ Alpha ” illustrates 
well enough that desperate, vicarious courage which inspired those 
who had to stay at home; he even seems to find satisfaction in the 
way that civilians borrowed the soldiers’ indispensable callousness, and 
ceased to find death remarkable—a dangerous if necessary, mood. 
We like better such genial sketches as “ All About a Dog” or the 
engaging paper on “ Talk and Talkers.’’ This issue is a new edition ; 
and we are surprised that so good a publisher as Messrs. Dent should 
put no date on the title-page. Itis an offence against good book-making 
to issue a book without a date. 


Sister Mary of St. Philip. By A Sister or Norre Dame. Longmans. 
18s. net. 

Frances Mary Lescher was born in 1825 and dicd in 1904. She was 
of an old Roman Catholic family, in origin Alsatian; her three sisters 
became nuns, and one of her brothers a priest. She herself also was a 
nun, and was early put at the head of the iirst important college for 
training women teachers for Roman Catholic schools. It is evident 
that a life of this kind, however devoted and useful it be, cannot make 
very exciting reading unless it be written by an author of real genius. 
Unfortunately the author of this book has little talent except for 
edification : she is so possessed with the greatness of Frances Lescher’s 
character, and the importance of her work, that she is unable to do more 
than admire. Yet from the early chapters, dealing with Frances 
Lescher’s life in the world, one can see that she was an exceptional 
woman. She was liberal for her time, an advocate of the Gothic 
reforms championed by such enthusiasts as Rock and Pagin, a keen 
observer of the Oxford Movement, and frankly glad that the arrival 
of so many earnest young men stirred to confusion the rather placid 
pool of “‘ old Catholic” existence. She lived a full and gay social life, 
and we are told an amusing story of the consternation caused by Dr. 
Gentili, a Rosminian missioner, who denounced dancing : 

A number of Catholic young men, dismayed by this severity, sent 

a deputation to protest against his extreme views. ‘“ Dancing is a 

necessity,” they urged, ‘“‘in the cold, raw, foggy, English climate. 

All the doctors are of opinion that it is unhealthy to go to bed with 

cold feet and stagnant circulation.” The astute Italian could not 

but recognise the force of this plea. ‘‘ Well, then, I allow you to 

dance,” he conceded, “‘ but remember! It shall be the ladies in 

one room and the gentlemen in another!” 
That Frances Lescher was a woman of spirit is witnessed by all who 
came under her tuition and by her friends in the educational world. 
Mount Pleasant at Liverpool is known throughout the world for the 
excellence of the training it gives its Sisters; and not a little of this 
is due to the broad humanism which marked its Superior. It is a 
pity that the chapters dealing with the history of the Convent and 
College are written without any concession to the worldliness of the 
average reader, on whom the details of educational systems are apt 
to pall. Still, one gathers from the volume a picture of Sister Mary 
as a woman of great organising capacity, of strong personality, and of 
refreshingly unorthodox methods. She never hesitated to scrap a 
time-table if the day was fine, and her beloved flowers called her ; 
and she always remembered the most important part of a teacher's 
duty—to detach her pupils from herself. She had, too, a great gift 
for being impressed, no doubt due to her conviction that “ secular 
work is only secondary.” 


THE CITY 


ARKETS opened the week on Tuesday (Monday 
was a Stock Exchange holiday) quite cheerfully, 
even War Loans showing rises. Foreign govern- 

ment loans are in steady demand, and those redeemable 
within the next ten or twenty years look like going higher. 
Home rails are beginning to revive on the belief that the 
Runciman agreements signed early in the war, into which 
a Parliamentary Committee is now inquiring, may result 
in well over a hundred millions sterling (yes, the words 
“hundred millions” are correct) being diverted from the 
pockets of the taxpayers into the coffers of the railway 
companies. Oil shares are firm, and, as was forecasted here 
a few weeks ago, Mexican Eagles are rising steadily. Rubber 
shares are under a cloud on the fall in the price of the 
commodity ; this is exaggerated owing to the failure of 
speculators, and the present low price is not likely to 


endure. 
ae cS a 


Fortunately, most of the companies are now financially 
in a strong position and well able to carry on until the 
price recovers, while the agreed-upon reduction in pro- 
duction starts as from the first of this month. Iron and 
steel shares show signs of recovery, as do Dunlops. 





Hidden away in the London Stock Exchange daily list 
are some securities which have quite a history attached to 
them, for they date back prior to the constitution of various 
kingdoms other than those which have been created as a 
result of the recent war. In ordinary times securities of 
this description do not come upon the market, but remain 
in the strong boxes of wealthy people who bought them some 
decades back. Changing political events, however, have 
caused some of these strong boxes to be opened and their 
contents realised, and it happens now and again that some 
unfamiliar bonds are offered. Such a security is the 5 per 
cent. Bond of the Maremmana Railway. These bonds 
were issued in 1862, before the creation of the present 
kingdom of Italy, to provide for the construction of a rail- 
way from Leghorn to the Roman frontier, and were guaran- 
teed by the general revenues of the State, as well as by 
the net revenues of the railway itself, with a mortgage on 
the line. They are now a direct obligation of the Italian 
Government, the mortgage on the railway remaining in 
existence. Italian income tax reduces the interest from 
5 per cent. to 4 per cent., and the bond has to be regarded 
as a + per cent. security, the said 4 per cent. being paid 
in London in sterling. The loan is redeemable at par by 
annual drawings which commenced in 1861 and terminate 
in 1960. Conditions in Italy are far from stable, but the 
present price of about £35 per £100 for these bonds (which 
are in the denomination of £20) appears to discount most 
happenings, and with the increasing likelihood of having 
one’s bond drawn any half year for repayment at par, 
these bonds have some attractions for persons who like a 
gamble. They are not, however, a ‘‘ widow’s investment.” 


® ok * 


The Maremmana Railway Bonds are interesting, but 
their undoubted speculativeness will rule them out of court 
for the majority of investors. It is, however, undoubtedly 
in the foreign government bond market that the best 
and safest bargains are now suffering, and with a little 
expert guidance in connection with technical details an 
investor can find some stocks which yield nearly 6} per 
cent. straight away, but which have, in addition, all the 
attractions of a ticket in a lottery where there are no blanks. 
This will be made clear if we examine from this point of 
view what is probably the most attractive bond of all, viz. : 
the Argentine Government 5 per cent. Railway Bonds 
of 1890. These bonds are specifically secured on 
certain lines of the Argentine State Railways and have 
the unconditional guarantee of the Argentine Government. 
The coupons are payable hali-yearly on January 1st and 
July 1st, and the bonds are paid off at par, by half-yearly 
drawings, every June and December, the last drawing 
taking place in 1933. The bonds are in the denomination 
of £20, £100 and £500, and the current price is about £80 
per £100, which includes the full half-year’s coupon payable 
eight weeks hence. Ignoring the fact that a certain amount 
of interest is thus thrown in, a 5 per cent. bond at 80 returns 
precisely 6} per cent. on the money invested, but the holder 
has a good and increasing chance of his bond being drawn 
for repayment at par in the following December or June, 
as the case may be, and, with the worst of all possible luck, 
at the latest by the end of 1933—thirteen years hence. 
On the law of averages, one’s bonds would be drawn for 
repayment at par six and a-half years hence, and the 
larger the number of bonds held, the greater the prospect 
of some of them being drawn in each successive drawing. 
A cash profit of £20 in respect of £80 expended, represents 
a bonus of 25 per cent., and such bonus being regarded as 
an increase of capital, is not liable to income tax. If any 
reader can suggest a high-class investment of this nature 
which is more attractive than the one instanced, I should 
be glad to have my attention drawn to it and to pass on 
the information in these notes to readers. With such high 
rewards offering to capital on really excellent security, 
combined with that element of uncertainty as to when 
one may receive an additional bonus that is dear to the 
hearts of all, except keen reformers with a high assured 
income, it is easy to understand how it comes that some big 
business men are retiring from trade, selling out their 
concerns and investing the proceeds in the securities of 
countries which have not ruined themselves by a policy 
of mutual destruction. A. Emm Davies. 
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REFORMED INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 
Inns and Hotels managed by the 
People’s Refreshment House Associa- 
tion Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum 
dividend 72 °/,) or 6°/, Loan Stock. 


P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, W. I. 
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“QUALITY & FLAVOUR” 


OURNVILLE' | 
COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 





See the name “CADBURY” on every piece 
of Chocolate. 














S. J. Phillips 


113 NEW BOND Sea Wet 


Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 
Pearls and Jewels 


(J, Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesde London. 



































ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
| Twelve Guineas per page. Company Reports 
| Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 
| EpucaTionaL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the 


tate of ls. per line for a single insertion, or 12s, 





per inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 


























The New Psychology 


and its Relation to Life. 
By A. G. TANSLEY. 10s. 6d. Second Impression. 


An attempt to combine the various lines of modern psycho- 
logical research in a unified picture of the human mind and its 
activities. 

“ It is difficult to do anything but advise all who take even a slight interest 
in the mind of man, in politics, sociology, education, religion, or art, to buy 
the book and read every word of it. . . . between this book and all previous 
expositions of the Freudian doctrine there is a world of difference.’’—Nation. 

* Since the appearance, now many years ago, of McDougall’s ‘ Introduction 
to Social Psychology ’ no psychological work more fascinating or more important 
to the general public has appeared than this.”"—Lancet. 

“An extraordinarily interesting book.”’—Truth. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD., 
Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. rf. 











BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 
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[7 BOOKS at Bargain Prices. 


AUTUMN CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


: Do not miss these Rare Bargains, but send for a copy of Cata'ogue to-day, 





and ask for your name and address to be registered for future issues. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
BOOKSELLERS, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 

















THE UNKNOWN POWER BEHIND THE 
IRISH NATIONALIST PARTY. 


Nearly 200 pages. Offered for 1s. 9d., post free. Mention Offer 462. 
Books (second-hand and new) on every conceivable subject. Fine 
stock of Rare Books on approval. Catalogues free. State wants 
or interests. Books bought.—Fovy1L&ss, 121-5, Charing Cross Road, 
London. 


OOKS.—tThackeray’s Newcomes and Pendennis, rst edition, 
half-calf, 30s. each; Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee, illus. Detmold, 1911, 36s 

The Blue Bird, illus. Robinson, 1912, 30s. ; Symonds’ Walt Whitman, a Study, let 

edit., 30s. ; Bewick’s Dirds, large paper, 2 vols., 1804, £4 4s.; Scott's Poems, some First 
Editions, 8 vols., 8vo, full calf, gilt, fine lot, £5 5s., 1809-22 ; Scott's Novels, 48 vols., cloth, 
best edit., Cadell, 1829, £6 6s. ; Farmer's Merry Songs and Ballads, 4 vols., £5 5s. ; Handley 
Cross, Sponge’s Sporting Tour, Ask Mamma, Hawbuck Grange, Romford Hounds, Plain 
or Ringlets, fine set of coloured plates by Leech, etc., 6 vols., £5 10s. ; Diana of George of 
Montemayor, folio, 1598, rare, £25 ; Siegfried and the Twilight of the Gods, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Ist Edits., illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. each ; Annals of Ireland, 7 vols., 
fine set, £25 ; Hoppé’s Studies from the Russian Ballet, 6s., published 21s.; Voltaire’s 
Candide, 1298, limited issue, specially illus., rare, £3 3s8.; Dickens’ Works, 30 vols., 
Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s.; Omar Khayyam, illus. by Dulac, £2 2s.; Thackeray's Works, 
26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 4s. ; George Eliot's Novels, 21 vols., scarce, £5 5s.; Nineteen 
early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s.; send also for catalogue. 
If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Iam the most expert 
bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.—-BAKER’'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. WANTED.—Villon Society, Bandello, 6 vols., Villon’s 
Poems, and any others in this efition; George Moore's first editions, any ; Boswell’s John- 
son, 2 vols.,1791; Life of a Sportsman, 1842; Burton's Pentamerone, 2 vols. ; Chapman's 
Wild Spain ; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 187 1; Dodsley’s Old Plays, 15 vols., 1$75 ; 
any lst Edits. of Conrad, Henry James; ; sets of well- known authors. Good prices paid. 





TUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX” by Havelock 
Ellis. Six vols., 8vo, cloth, £5 12s. 6d., carr. paid.—Franx Mucoiesronr, 
9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. Orders filled direct, or through any bookseller, 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


4t DEVONSHIRE a. THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C 
lese te ‘Soutbamptes R ow.) 
Painted and pene Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt - and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald " Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 


The best Stock ot furmuure in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 

Wm.SPRIGGS & Co., Lid., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. 











AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 
will enable your family to redeem the mortgage on your 
house if you die, and will enable you to pay it yourself 

if you live. 
INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE Cco., LTD. 
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SCHOOLS. 





ADMINTON HOUSE JUNIOR 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

A co-educational school for children up to 14 years of age. The aim of the 
school is to develop the children so that they may realise their individualities to the 
full, while at the same time serving the community to which they belong. The educa- 
tional outlook is broad ad serious and the children have the advantage of being taught 
by special.sts fro u the senior school. 

In charge of the school: 
Beatrice M. Baxer, B.A. (London), Henry Lyy Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
In charge of the boarding house: Mr. and Mrs Lyn Harris, 
For further particulars .pply to the Secretary, Badminton Hou-e, Clifton, Bristo 


SCHOOL, 





HE STREETLY NURSING AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Streetly, Staffs. Principal: Mrs. C. L. Hopcxinson (Montessori Diploma). 
MUSIC (Dr Tr tter's Rhythmic method) and DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 

taught. pecial opportunities for artistic development. A French lady is in residence 
at the Principal s : ome, wh rea few boarders are tak-n 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from {2 to 19 years, Large well-wonded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for Ist M.B. work.—Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER 








ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON: 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of 
Education—free development as individuals and as members of the general 

community. Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. 
Pupils prepared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and 
external students. Principals: Miss Tuk pora Crark and Miss K. M. ELtis. 





HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8. 

ovened three years ago as an experiment, to offer a ftirst-class MOD“*RN 

EDU ATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurythmics, 

i Music Ayppreciati Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History 

of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. A Brancu of this Scnoot 

will open after Christmas in the Country or at the Sea. Boarpers are now entering. 

Inclusive fees, 150 guineas the year; only extras, individual music and singing lessons, 

riding and personal expenses, also medical attendance. Co-education till 13, girls 

remain till 19. Puypils will be prepared for matriculation, if aptitude for such work is 
shown. Principals: The Misses Manvitie and Mrs. C. H. NIcHOLLs. 














ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 
T. GEORGE’S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 


three years Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri 
educational ideals pursued in a natural healthy atmosphere, Gerrard's Cross is 
it d on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above_sea-level. For further particulars 
apply to the PrinciPaL 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress; Miss Cuamspers, Girton College, Cambridge. late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing «nd Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls wil! be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in 
Music or Art. Fees inclusive of Eurythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all 
such subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Laus- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Stmoents are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years. and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £165 per annum —Fo: prospectus apply Secretary. 














ee MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College : Historica] Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oaf. Hons.). 
Next Term begins September 23rd. Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 








HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Principal: Miss Ricnarpson, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


[ seorn 








Wwe*Et RUNTON HOUSE, WEST RUNTON (nr. CROMER,) 
NORFOLK. 


The above will be opened in January next as a PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Prospec us and full particulars from J. G. WHITFIELD, M.A. (Oxon), Head-master. 





SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 





SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE. 
Bishop’s Road, Paddington, W. 2. 

(Director, Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.L) 
supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for Private Secretaries, 
Correspondents and Accountants. It confers Diplomas in Secretarial 
Training. Actual experience in Secretarial Work and responsible 
Office Management is provided in the College Offices. There is a 
Special Course for ex-officers. A Choice of Appointment is guaranteed 
every gvaduate. ‘The College is Day, Residential and Postal. Founded 
in 1887. Prospectus, Solicitor-General’s Speech and Souvenir will 
be sent gratis to any reader mentioning THE NEw STATESMAN. 


LECTURES, ETC. 








H OUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Dean: Miss Lans-Craypon, M.D., D.Se. (Lond.) 

Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science Vegree of the University, 
length of course three years. Also One Year courses: (a) in Applied Science for those 
holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (6) in Household M Fees, 30 guineas 
per annum. Residence if required. All Courses commence in October. Further 
particulars on application to the SecRETARY. 


gpg LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY.—FREE LECTURES 
on Sunday mornings, at 11.15, at 19 Buckingham Street, 
Charing Cross. 

Nov. 7th.—‘ Let There be Light.” Dr. C. W. SALEEBY, F.R.S. 

Nov. 14th.—‘ God.” C. E. M. Joan, B.A. 

Nov. 21st.—‘‘ The Psychology of Social Persuasion.’ 
STOCKER. 

Nov. 28th.—‘‘ The Significance of Christian Beliefs." Warrer 
Hoce, LL.B. 








, 


R. DIMSDALE 





P° BLIC LECTURES on Theosophy by Mr. L. W. Rogers, National 
President and Senior National Lectu:er, American Section, T. S. In ESSEX 

HALL, ESSEX STREET, S!RAND (opposite Law Courts), each evening 
at 8 p.m., from Nov. sth to 12th Monday—' The Living Dead." Tuesday— 
** Reincarnation."’ Wednesday" Thought Power and Fate’ Thursday—" The 
Supermen "' Friday" Selt-UVevelopment and Power.'' In MORTIMER HALLS, 
93 MORTIMER STREET, W.1. -unday, Nov. 14, at 7 p.m.—' Theosophy and the 
Bible." sAdmission Free. Reserved Seats, 2s. and !s.; Course, 10s. and 5s., from 
Sec., Publicity Dept., T. S., 23 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 








GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
For Men anp Women STUDENTS 
(recognised by the Board of Education). 


REPARATION, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 

students, according to previous education and experience. 
Apply for particulars to Principat, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 
CL 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman and Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 

M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the 
Board of Education. apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence 


F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Meoicine, and ENnGinee«ine for Men 

and Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 
spectus post free from REGISTRAF. 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
nse of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption, Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—-Mr. ArtTHuR Lovey, 9 Park 
Street. London, W.1. 











EVERY M™MAWN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station). Nightly at 8.15. Mats. every Sat. at 2.30. 
Nov, 4 (one week). Tue Founpations and Tue Litre May. 

Nov. 11 (one week). You Never Can Tex. 

All seats bookable. 7/6, 5/-, 2/6. Hampstead 7224. 





EXHIBITION. 





ONDON GROUP. 
Exhibition of Modern Painting. 
10 to 6 (Including Sats.). Admission 1/3. 
MANSARD GALLERY, Heal & Son, Ltd., 
196 Tottenham Court Road, W. 





Sold Out 


OR some time Tue NEw STATESMAN 
has been “‘ Sold Out” very soon after 
publication, although the margin allowed 

for chance sales has been increased week by 
week. Readers are advised to give a definite 
order to their Newsagent to reserve a copy 
each week, or, alternatively, to send a 
Postal Subscription, the rates for which, post 
free to any address in the world, are :— 


One Year .. a 30s. Od. 
Six Months .. = 15s. Od. 
Three Months... 7s. 6d 


Subscriptions should be ‘addressed The 
PUBLISHER, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 





Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C 2. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIBS AND GENTLEMEN. 
Dec. 9§ EGYPT and PALESTINE. Cairo, Thebes, Luxor, Assouan, Jerusalem, Xc. 


8 weeks, 285 gns. 
i921. SICILY, ALGERIA, ITALY, SPAIN, &c. 
Arranged and accompanied by Miss Bisnop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, 
SE. 19. 


DEAN & DAWSON’S TOURS. 


WINTER SPORTS IN 
SWITZERLAND. 
ALGERIA, EGYPT. RIVIERA. 
Rooms Reserved. Passports Obtained. 
Send stamp for programme to DEAN AND DAWSON, LIMITED, 

#4 PICCAVILLY. W.1, 26 ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C, 1, or Provincial Offices, 
ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and very 
pleasantly situated in best locality. Quite near sea. Seasonable festivities at 
Xmas and the New Year. Tariff, with photo, on application.-Mrs. Rocrers 

(cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 











OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst’  Boarding-House. 
Few minutes ‘rom cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens. Separate tables.—Apply 
M. Wuae«ton, Acting Secretary. 





TYPEWRITING. 


Tes IMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Central 1565. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFar.ane, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 

















UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 


4 experienced typist.—Mrs, Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clitton, Bristol. 





XPERT TYPEWRITING.—MSS. promptly and accurately 
copied. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary typing experience.—Miss 
Hitpitcn, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 








4 moderate. Special rates for quantities.—-Suerucep, 4 Marsland Terrac« 
Wat efield. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





graben FREEHOLD, £3,000. Commanding magnificent 
views over wooded country. A modern non-basement family residence, 350 fect 
above the sea-level and enjoying the open and healthy situation of a country 
residence yet within 30 minutes of the City. 6 bedrooms, 2 reception-rooms, whit 
tiled bathroom, and excellent domestic offices.—Apply Lrstiz Raymono, Estate 
Offices, Golders Green , N.W. 4. 








ANTED BY LADY, engaged during day, two unfurnished 
rooms, with attendance. Within easy distance of R ‘ssell Square —Box 615, 
New Srateswan Office, 10° Great Queen S’reet, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ELL-KNOWN LITERARY WOMAN wants domesticated Help 

to undertake work of small labour-saving house, with help for rough work 

Must be educated and capable. Treated in every way as one of the family.— 
Address A. L., “* Ashleigh," Cannon Hill Lane, Merton Park, S.W. 19. 














OMAN GRADUATE (Honours Modern Languages) desires 
Journalistic or Secr+tarial Work. Some journalistic experience.—-Box 613 
New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Strect. Kingsway, London. W.C., 2. 








ADY’,» BICYCLE FOR SALE. Condition as new. Only ridden 50 
miles Cost £13 13s. Nearest offer to £10 10s. secu es.—Box 614, New Srates 
MAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street. Kingsway, London, W.C 2. 








OOKS.—Wheatley’s Pepys Diary, 10 Vols., £7 10s.; Sir Walter 
Besant, London, 1,205 Mlustrations, 10 vols., £12 (cost £20); Geo. Meredith's 
Novels and Poems, 17 vols., £4 15s. ; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., £7 10s.; 

Brangwyn’s Etched Work, 200 illustrations, £4 4s.; Dickens’ Works, 22 vols.. £5 10s. ; 
Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., £6; Scott's Novels, 25 vols., £4 4s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 
17 vols., unexpurgated, £28 ; Stevenson's Works, 25 vols., Swanston edition, £30; Wal- 
8 Letters by Toynbee, 18 vols., £5 10s.; Dictionary of National Biography, with 
upplement, 23 vola., thin paper lasue, £20. All books supplied. State wants. Cata- 
free.—HOLLAND Bros., 2) John Bright Street, Birmingham. 3,000 books wanted. 

List free. Wanted, Conrad’s Tales of Unrest, 1898. 





XCELLENT BANK NOTEPAPER.—Sample ream (480 sheets 


10 x 8), 5/3; three, 14/3; six, 27/-, post free. Court Envelopes, 1,000 12/ ; 500, 6/6 
Samples free fr 1d. stamp —James Ericson & Co. 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 





SHORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know - 
ledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. BLAKE, M.1.P.S.. 14 Brooklyn Road, 
Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12. 





EADERS OF “* THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





who—being an operatic singer—-wanted lung develop- 
ment. As you will see, he has obtained it through 
MAXALDING. He can sustain a full note for 70 seconds. 


T’ illustration is from a photo of Mr. Wilfred Douthitt, 


Before Mr. Douthitt took up MAXALDING he was nervous in public 
—suffering from Neurasthenia, in fact. 


His very fine testimonial to MAXALDING is too long to print here, 
although we have permission to publish it. 


jest as it is possible, by MAXALDING, to develop your lungs 
to their natural capacity, thus enabling you to obtain the maxi- 
mum amount of fresh air—one of the three elements of health— 


S° is it possible, by MAXALDING, to rid yourself of Indigestion, 
Mal-assimilation, Rheumatism, Lack of Will-Power, Loss of 
Self-Confidence, Nervous Debility, Neurasthenia, and other Functional 
Weaknesses in a period of one to three months. 

By MAXALDING you can be cured of constipation, that poisonous 
functional disorder, within a period of three days to one month, 
This is guaranteed. 

Men and women who have tried medicines or drugs know better 
than anyone else that these cannot bring Health, and the only excuse 
for taking them has been the lack of the right alternative. 


In MAXALDING you have the alternative. 


MAXALDING means: 
more LIFE and—more JOY in Life. 


MENS AGITAT MOLEM (mind moves the mass). 

By MAXALDING you CONTROL YOURSELF ; it is the triumph of 
mind over matter. Just as you have control of your movements in 

let us say—conveying food to your mouth, so, by MAXALDING, you 
extend this power of control over the processes of digestion, assimila 
tion and elimination. Like most great ideas it is simple and natural 
and it is adapted to the particular needs of each man or woman. 
When a really satisfactory condition of health has been secured you 
begin to accumulate a store of nervous force, and you can use this 
nervous energy in ways most pleasurable and profitable to yourself 


Mr. M. Saldo, who has evolved MAXALDING, has created 16 world's 
vecords for strength and endurance. 


Although not a Physician, Doctors send him patients whose only 
hope of a cure is by MAXALDING. He has been practising privately 
for ten years, and amongst his pupils and patients are the eminent 
Dr. Cathcart, of Harley Street, the most famous authority on 
breathing in the world, who sends patients to Mr. Saldo; Mr 
Hughes, the Prime Minister of Australia ; The Grand Duke Michael 
The Rev. Father Bernard Vaughan, etc., etc. Mr. Saldo is as far 
ahead of ordinary Physical Culturists as the Modern Surgeon is of 
the old “‘ village sawbones.”’ 

Cut out the coupon and attach it to your letter (or mention THE 
NEW STATESMAN) ——s fully your requirements, whether they 
be the eradication of any functional disorder, the development of a 
perfect body, the increase of nervous energy, or the acquisition of 
great strength. Mr. Saldo will advise you personally and will enclose 
a copy of “‘ Maxalding.”’ 


COUPON. 
Please send me your Booklet entitled— 


** MAXALDING.” New S. 6-11-20. 


Address your letter to: 


MAXALDING, 
52 New Stone Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2. 





or 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


ILLUS RATED ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 


SENT ON APPLICATION 





GENERAL 


SPECIALLY SELECTED: A CHOICE OF 


ESSAYS. By E. V. Lucas. With 90 Illustra- 
tions by G. L. Stampa. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ART AND DECORATION. By Oscar Wilde. 
Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


THE USES OF DIVERSITY. By G. K. 
Chesterton. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. net. 


ESSAYS ON BOOKS. By A. Clutton-Broc‘. 
Author of “Essays on Art.” 


Foolscap 8vo. 6s. net. 


IF I MAY. By A. A. Milne, Author of ‘‘ Not 
That it Matters.” Foolscap 8vo. 6s. net. 


ABOUT MANY THINGS. By Grace Rhys. 
Foolscap 8vo. 6s. net. 


TRAVEL, 
MOUNTAIN CRAFT. By G. Winthrop Young. 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 
A TOUR IN MONGOLIA. By Mrs. Beatrix 

Bulstrode. With 28 Plates and a Map. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


MEMORIES OF THE SHIRES. 
Otho Paget. Crown 8vo. 


By Captain J. 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE ART OF LAWN TENNIS. By W. T. 
Tilden, Champion of the World. With 30 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


With 8 Illustrations. 
Foolscap 8vo. 4s. net. 


HOCKEY. By Eric Green. 


LITERATURE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





_ CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND. 


By Charles Lamb. 
Lucas and 28 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
With an Introduction by E. V. 
Illustrations by A. Garth Jones. 


Foolscap 8vo. 5s. net. 

THE SACRED WOOD: Essays on Poetry. 
By T.S. Eliot. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. net, 
THE SCARLET LETTER. By _ Nathaniel 


Hawthorne. With 31 Illustrations in Colour by 
Hugh Thomson. Wide Royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 
GEORGE MORROW: HIS BOOK. By George 
Morrow. With an Introduction by E. V. Lucas. 
Crown 4to. 6s. net. 
LUSTRE POTTERY. By Lady Evans, M.A. 
With 24 Plates. Royal 4to. 52s. 6d. net. 
DOMESTIC LIFE IN SCOTLAND, 1488-1688. 
By John Warrack, F.S.A.Scot. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


SPORT, ETC. 


BRITISH AND COLONIAL STAMPS : A Guipr 
TO THE COLLECTION OF THE PostaL IssuES or 
THE British Empire. By Douglas B. Arm- 
strong. With a Frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net, 

SNOWDONIA. By F.G. Brabant. With Iliustra- 
tions, Plans and Maps. [Tue Little Guides. | 

Small pott 8vo. 6s. net. 

By 

Daniel Scott. With 24 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 

[The Little Guides.] Small pott 8vo. 6s. net. 


PHILOSOPHY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS, ETC. 


RELATIVITY: Tue Specta, aNp THe GENERAL 
THEory. By A. Eins‘ein, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
at the University of Berlin. Translated by Robert 
W. Lawson, D.Sc. With a Portrait and 5 Diagrams. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

THE MESSAGE OF PLATO, By E. J. Urwick, 

M.A. (Oxon.). Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
By E. J. Urwick, M.A. (Oxon.). Second Edition, 


Revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
BERGSON AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. By J. 
Alexander Gunn, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


ENGLISH POLITICAL THEORY. 


Brown, B.A. Crown 8yo. 


By Ivor J.C. 
5s. 6d. net. 


| 





WEALTH: Its Propucrion AND DISTRIBUTION. 
By A. W. Kirkaldy, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.). 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. By C. Delisle 
Burns. With 4 Diagrams. Crown Svo. 6s. net. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR LEGISLATION. 
By H. J. W. Hetherington, M.A., Principal, 
University College, Exeter. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF 
NATIONS: Irs Past anp Furure Devevor- 
MENT. By H. Duncan Hall, M.A., B.Litt., Univer- 
sity of Sydney and Balliol College, Oxford, Tutorial 
Class Lecturer under the University of Oxford. 

Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 


SECRETS OF EARTH AND SEA. By Sir Ray 
Lankester, K.C.B., F.R.S. With many Illustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
POULTRY-KEEPING. By C. A. Flatt. With 
Tllustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


| 


| 
' 
| 


THE COMPLETE AIRMAN. By Captain G. C. 
Bailey, D.S.0., R.A.F., B.Sc., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

METEOROLOGY. By R. G. K. Lempfert, M.A., 
C.B.E., Assistant Director of the Meteorological 
Office. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS 





THE LOVE OF LONG AGO and Other Stories. By Marie Corelli. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
VERENA IN THE MIDST. E. V. Lucas. 8s. 6d. net. 
ee RR ed Bice 3 8s. 6d. net. | HIS SERENE HIGHNESS. i{. C. Bailey 8s. 6d. net 
RZA J e gar Rice Burroughs 7s. Od. net, . 
CALIBAN. W. L. George rae. | ae es a> eth hase 
UNCLE PIERCE’S LEGACY. Dorothea Conyers 8s. 6d. net. O PERFECT LOVE. Lady Troubridze 8s. 6d. net, 
THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER. A. P. Herbert 8s. Gd. net. THE LOST HORIZON. 6. C. H. Borley 8s. 6d. net. 
Messrs. METHUEN & GCO., LTD., 36 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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